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Unitep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 412, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Chavez and Kilgore. 
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Senator CHAavez. We hear first today from the Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation. I think it would expedite proceedings, Mr. McCauley, 
if we consider first the ““Employees’ compensation fund’’, and then 
the salaries and expenses for the Bureau. 


1952 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


The estimate for the ‘Employees’ compensation fund’ is 
$31,000,000. For the current fiscal year the estimated obligations 
will be $28,000,000, which includes $3,000,000 in the supplemental 
bill now being considered on the floor of the House. The 1952 estimate 
represents an increase of $3,000,000. 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


_ I shall insert the table showing the distribution of costs by activities 
for fiscal year 1952 at this point in the record. 
(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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Employees’ CoMPENSATION Funp, Bureau or Empe.toyers’ CoMPENSATION 


Funds available for obligation 






































1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate Ps 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS ‘ 1. 
DEIN OF RII 8 55 5 6 ns neni mo aneetaen cee nasadl $23, 000, 000 | $25, 000, 000 $31, C00, 000 3 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings..................-.-- AD Tecan eedith ortega etnies ; Fa 
Total direct obligations.................-.-.------------ 22, 995,000 | 25,000,000 31,000,000 Jem 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS > 
Reimbursements for War Claims Act obligations_............- 670, 770 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
iene. oe ee | 23,665,770 | 30,000,000 | 36, 000, 000 
Obligations by activities 
| | or 
Description 1950 actual 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | 
1. Employment connected benefits for Federal employees: 
(a) Disability compensation...........................-} $9,981,999 | $11, 563, 000 $16. 135, 000 
(b) Medical and hospital treatment and supplies. .--.._- | 5, 213, 689 4, 370, 000 5, 200, 000 
CE) EIORE COI iii. dein ns didi Sd ddedk eee 7, 083, 893 8, 510, 000 8, 708, 000 
(d) Burial, embalming, transportation, and miscellane- 
et ca athe halt cade ety ehrenhie eaeieh whine tan 58, 940 122, 000 122, 000 i 
2. War-connected benefits for employees of Government FY 
contractors: iS 
ee ee a ee 561, 872 340, 000 340, 000 uy 
(6) Compensation for wage loss by war prisoners... __.- 9, 470 10, 000 10, 000 fe 
Bi, Sa ar i i lk in kw oh SiS sn ee-Gi 85, 137 85, 000 85, 000 1 
SS SN A et ec tate denntaccaudunekccl ccstdeascoaes sade agen aehuneenaeseeh 400, 000 oy 
athsceeammencceitig erating sen oy 
Tera dinect Chligmlewh.......-25.5-55 0.5. - 222-2002. -00- 22,995,000 | 25,000,000} 31,000,000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS - ig *:4 
5. War Claims Act: 5 
(a) Disability compensation. -.............-.......---. 267, 982 3, 500, 000 3, 500, 000 Es 
(b) Medical and hospital treatment and supplies_-.-.._.- 22 750, 000 750, 000 a 3. ¢ 
CC) TRE CUI nn Sens ee lack cctececccccd 402, 766 750, 000 750, 000 3 4. ( 
Total reimbursable obligations...............--.. 670,770 | 5, 000, 000 5,000,000 fm 
PENSE ATIIOE So ce ciccansen da duducphedinudee ides 23, 665, 770 30, 000, 000 36, 000, 000 
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Employees’ compensation fund, Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, distribution 
of costs by activities, fiscal year 1952 


——— 
Payments | Unit cost 
| 


| 
— a 


(a) Disability compensation: 

Temporary disability: | 
Federal 5 23, 500 $200 | $4, 700, 000 
All other... Bene 5 800 260 | 210, 000 

Permanent disability: | | 
Federal... 7, 500 1, 342 | 10, 075, 000 
MOE 0 cnn cease : -| 400 | 850 | 340, 000 
Federal supplementals : | 1, 825 | 400 | 730, 000 
All other, supplementals.-.-...........-....- 300 | 270 | 80, 000 


1. Employment-connected benefits for Federal employees: 
| 
| 


Total disability compensation Bd - Se 16, 135, 


(6) Medical and hospital treatment and supplies: 
Private medical facilities: 
Federal | 35 | 2, 660, 000 
All other_._.. | 50 | 100, 000 
Government facilities: 
Veterans’ Administration - - | 1, 000, 000 
Public Health Service ibaaiindie 4 | } 40, 000 
Advance to Army. ad atibeato saan ieaen Be ! 4 itn 800, 000 
Advance to Navy............-. a : eo nS 250, 000 
Advance to Air Force = a ee 350, 000 
Total medical and hospital treatment | 
and supplies al ede et lee ak ve ae oling 5, 200, 000 


(c) Death compensation: 
Automatic payrolls: | 
Federal. .- ‘ 5, 1, 200 | 6, 480, 000 
Cc ch oki eodecketkechepeiede 2, 4 400 960, 000 
Federal, supplementals fers : 2,! 180 | 450, 000 
All other, supplementals lee eee oad & 600 | 318, 000 
Lump sums, Philippine Islands___-.-_-.-- f | 1,000 | 500, 000 





Total death compensation cease 8, 708, 000 


(d) Burial, embalming, transportation, court costs, 
miscellaneous duke Sddbxkeao’ ; Tadacdacbhex ree : 122, 000 

2. War-connected benefits for employees of Government 

contractors: 

(a) War-risk death benefits ‘ ddeshecdate aie 340, 000 

(4) Wage accruals.. ints eee i ae a : 10, 000 

3. Civilian war benefits ea 7 ; Eookasniadachecne hakiemeameshernieal 85, 000 
4, COMI Bian end a reget tkbecesatedachSeec cutee ‘ —yeees ESE. 400, 000 


Total obligations (object 12, Pensions, annuities, and 
LER nr itr see cinder cdconpabew pyqasetiraes) } 31, 000, 000 





PURPOSE OF FUND 


Senator Cuavez. Will you give the committee an explanation of 
the purposes of the ‘Employees’ compensation fund’’? 

Mr. McCautery. Mr. Chairman, the “Employees’ compensation 
fund” is to cover all of the costs of compensation benefits awarded 
Federal employees under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. 
That covers, as you know, medical care, hospitalization expenses, and 
the cost of prosthetic devices, as well as miscellaneous and allied 
expenses incident to the handling of compensation cases. 


AMOUNT OF BUDGET INCREASE 


The estimated increase of $3,000,000 for 1952 is based on an antici- 
pated increase in the number of compensation claims that will arise 
under that law during the fiscal year. That, in turn, is due to the 
increase in the size of Government personnel. 

Senator Cuavez. We had another witness here last Saturday, who 
was testifying on the matter of safety. If they carry on the safety 
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program as intended, would that minimize the hazards, as far as com- 
pensation is concerned? 

Mr. McCautey. It will very substantially hold down the number 
of cases that might otherwise arise, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuavez. When we are carrying on that kind of work, why 
is it necessary to increase the fund to pay compensation benefits? 

Mr. McCautey. Well, even allowing for continued improvement 
in the safety record, the large expansion in the number of people coy- 
ered by the program will result in a numerical increase in the number 
of claims that we will receive. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that due to the new personnel set-up by Con- 
gress? 

COMPENSATION COVERAGE 


Mr. McCautrey. Yes, sir; our understanding is that the estimated 
coverage for the fiscal year 1952 will average about 2,500,000 employ- 
ees as contrasted with something over 2,000,000 at the beginning of 
this fiscal year. 

Senator Cuavez. That would indicate, then, that the safety pro- 
gram is not working out so well. 

Mr. McCautry. No, sir. The safety program has improved 
steadily over the years. I have here a tabulation showing an analysis 
of lost time in injuries for the 5-year period 1945 to 1949, inclusive. 
The experience is measured by a formula referred to as “frequency 
rates,’ which means the number of injuries per million man-hours 
employed. The over-all record for the Federal service for 1945 was a 
frequency rate of 9.1 injuries for each million man-hours worked. 
That declined to 8.4 in 1949; so, there had been a steady improvement 
each year in the record, with one exception. The lowest point we 
reached was 8.1 in 1948. Then it jumped back slightly in 1949, 


SEVERITY RATE OF ACCIDENTS 


The severity rate has not changed a great deal, although there has 
been some improvement. The severity rate decreased from 0.67 in 
1945 to 0.55 in 1948. Then there was a reversal in 1949 to 0.66. So, 
even with continued improvement in the safety program, I think just 
the mere fact that we are adding so many new people to the Federal 
payroll will increase the number of cases we are called upon to handle. 

Senator Cuavez. Is that the reason for your request of $3,000,000 
additional? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. I think that is a very conservative 
estimate, Senator. 

Senator Cuavez. That represents appropriated funds for this 
purpose? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS EXCLUDED 


Senator Cuavez. That amount does not include personnel whatso- 
ever? 

Mr. McCautey. No, sir. This is just for benefit payments and 
allied costs, medical, hospital, prosthetic appliances. 

Now, this estimate does not take into account any unforeseen 
developments that might bring new cases within the purview of the 
Compensation Act. 
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FISCAL HISTORY OF FUND 


Senator Cuavez. Now, can you give us a brief history of the fund 
that was commenced in 1942? In 1942 you had $5,400,000. That 
was increased in 1943 to $6,250,000. In 1944 there was an increase 
of over $4,000,000 to $10,550,000. In 1945 the fund was $13,950,000. 
It went down in 1946 to $9,413,356. In 1947 there was a jump to 
$14,200,000. In 1948 the figure was $13,550,000. In 1949 it was 
$14,200,000. In 1950 you had $23,000,000 and for 1951 the appro- 
priation is $25,000,000. 

Mr. McCautey. That will be supplemented by $3,000,000 of addi- 
tional funds contemplated for this year. 

In explanation of the changes, Mr. Chairman, during the years 1944 
and 1945 benefits were paid out of the compensation fund for persons 
injured on the Federal relief programs—the WPA, CCC, and other 
relief programs—in operation during those years. Those programs 
were discontinued in 1942, but we had to carry over a number of those 
cases in the early years. 

(The following information was supplied:) 

The principal cause for the increase in 1944 and 1945 is the payment of certain 
war-risk benefits authorized by the act of December 2, 1942 (Public Law 784) and 
the heavy case load from expanded wartime operations. 

Senator CHavez. How was that handled? What Departments 
handled that? 

Mr. McCautry. We handled that also. 

Senator CHavez. At that time? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. That increased our fund temporarily. 
Then the drop back in 1946 is also accounted for, in part, by the 
curtailment of the war activities in that year. 


INCREASE IN 1947 

Senator CHavez. Why was there an increase of $5,000,000 in 1947? 

Mr. McCautey. I was going to explain that. 

Senator Cuavez. I am using round figures, of course. You went 
from $9,413,356 in 1946 to $14,200,000 in 1947. Why was that 
necessary? 

Mr. McCautry. Mr. Chairman, I will have to check further on 
that. My recollection is that at that time we were processing some 
of the cases returned from overseas. 

Senator Cuavez. We would like to have that in the record before 
you get through. If you do not have the information now, will you 
put into the record a complete breakdown by years, indicating the 
reasons for the increases, such as the increase of almost $5,000,000 
between 1946 and 1947. The amount went down in 1948, and then 
began to increase in 1949. In 1950 the increase was almost $9,000,000, 
and in 1951 you are having $11,000,000 more than you had in 1949. 


INCREASE IN 1950 


Mr. McCautey. The explanation of the increase in 1950, Mr. Chair- 
man, is the change in the compensation rates. The compensation 
law was amended, effective October 14, 1949. The rates were very 
substantially increased. 
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Senator CuHavez. The reason we want that, Mr. McCauley, is 
because, as you know, when our members see a set of figures, they 
only look at those and see this increase from $9,000,000 to $14,000,000, 
to $23,000,000. There should be an explanation in the record, 
because, when the matter comes up on the floor, someone will ask 
the questions I am now asking you. 

Mr. McCautery. I can really understand that, sir. I am sorry I 
do not have the answer about the increase in 1947. I cannot recall 
just what situation developed in that year. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR PAST EXPENDITURES 


Senator Cuavez. As was stated originally, we not only want to 
inquire into the justification for the increases but into the justifica- 
tion for past expenditures. 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir; I will be glad to insert that in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


The increase in appropriations from 1942 through 1945 was due to the increased 
obligations created by injuries reported from expanded wartime employments. 
The number of new claims filed increased from 13,972 in 1942 to 23,895 in 1943; 
23,973 in 1944; 22,143 in 1945. The number of cases not involving disability 
claims increased in greater proportion. Most of the cases involved immediate 
cost for medical care resulting in heavy expenditures for this service. 

With the cessation of hostilities in 1945 medical-care costs dropped sharply in 
1946. Certain other costs declined to a lesser extent. However, permanent 
disability and death benefits remained at the higher level and continued to show 
a cumulative increase. . 

The 1946 direct appropriation is as noted in the record, namely $9,413,356. 
However, this was supplemented by funds available by reappropriation from 
prior year balances amounting to $2,043,947. The total funds available for 
obligations in 1946 was $11,457,303. 

The increase of approximately $3 million in 1947 was due to the adjustment in 
such year of claims for detention, disability, and death benefits of certain employ- 
ees of contractors in accordance with the provisions of Public Law 784 of the 
Seventyv-seventh Congress. Such claims were paid from the employees’ com- 
pensation fund. Payments under this law for disability and death, and for the 
reimbursement of employers and insurance carriers for compensation payments 
on account of certain war-risk injuries continued into succeeding years. 

The large increase in costs beginning in the fiscal year 1950 (November 1949) 
is the result of statutory changes in compensation benefits authorized by Public 
Law 357 of the Eighty-first Congress. This increase was in line with the esti- 
mates presented to the legislative committee of the Congress when the amend- 
ments to the law were under consideration. The effect of the first full year for 
such increased costs is reflected in fiscal year 1951. The costs for the latter year 
also include the effect of an increase in the number of claims resulting from the 
defense effort. 

The following statement shows the total appropriations available for the em- 
ployees’ compensation fund and net obligations paid for the fiscal years 1942 to 
1950. inclusive, and the estimated figures for 1951. 


: Total net Total net 
Fiscal year ow speeecter Fiscal year — appropria- 
ion tion 

ee ee ee ee) 
WE bit hns setts adeno $5, 324, 208 OG, GOR OO) Ti 2007... 6.5000. c cc. $14, 566, 276 $14, 600, 000 
RSS 7, 731, 205 Ae EE Rs tise nndcuacncnd 13, 529, 713 13, 550, 000 
ee 10, 495, 630 10, 000 G00 if 2000... -.. 2... 2.45.65 14, 187, 604 14, 200, 000 
Pe chcincuasantieokatis tavkaatedi 13, 112, 187 13, 950, 000 aaah a ey ce 22, 928, 055 23, 000, 000 
BO bikin donne dnodtact 11, 324, 802 1 11, 457, 303 SI icc A iecsd ne miei ee 28, 000, 000 28, 000, 000 


1 Excludes rescissions of $4,161,644 but includes $2,043,947 reappropriated from 1945 unexpended balances. 
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1949 AMENDMENTS OF COMPENSATION LAWS 


Mr. McCautery. Mr. Chairman, the increase in 1950 is due almost 
entirely to the change in the compensation laws. 

Senator Cuavez. Would it make that much difference? For in- 
stance, in 1949 you had $14,200,000 and in 1951 you went to 
$25,000,000. Now you want $31,000,000. 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. There is quite a difference there from $14,200,000 
in 1949 to $31,000,000 in 1952. 

Mr. McCautey. That is not far out of line, sir, with the estimate 
that we prepared for the legislative committees when they were con- 
sidering the legislative changes. My recollection is that we estimated 
an annual increase of about $9,000, 000 in costs due to the change. 

Senator Cuavez. Due to the legislation passed since the 1949 act 
is that right? 

Mr. McCautey. The legislacion referred to was passed in 1949, 
amending the act of 1916. 


MAXIMUM MONTHLY COMPENSATION 


Just as an illustration of the change in rates, the old maximum 
compensation rate was $116.66 a month. The present maximum rate 
is $525 a month. That would account for a very substantial increase 
in costs. In fact, the present minimum rate is almost equal to the 
former Maximum rate. The present minimum rate of $112.50 a 
month as compared with a former maximum rate of $116.66. 


COMPENSATION OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Senator Cuavez. Now, Mr. McCauley, I want to ask you about 
another matter. What particular part do you play in the matter of 
compensation of Army officers, either Reserve officers, or the Regular 
Army officers. 

Mr. McCautery. The Reserve officers of the Army and the Navy 
and the Marine Corps and Air Force are covered under the compen- 
sation law for injuries or deaths sustained in line of duty in time of 
peace. 

Senator CuHavez. In time of peace? 

Mr. McCautery. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. And that covers what military agencies? The 
Navy and Army Reserve officers? 

Mr. McCautry. Yes; the Reserve officers. 

Senator Cuavez. And the Coast Guard? 

Mr. McCautry. The Coast Guard is also covered. 

Senator Cuavez. Can you give us a listing of all of those that are 
covered, because that will come into play in the general picture? 

Mr. McCautery. They are covered, as I say, in time of peace. 
The intention was to cover them for active duty and training duty 
injuries. Such coverage was automatically terminated with the 
beginning of hostilities in December of 1941. However, after the 
cessation of hostilities, legislation was enacted, which stated that 
for the purpose of administering compensation benefits to this group 
of people, that is the Reserve forces, we were at peace in 1945. 
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Senator Cuavez. At the stopping of hostilities? 
Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. 
Senator CHAVEZ. What about Korea? 


COVERAGE INCLUDES WAR PERIOD 


Mr. McCavu.try. When the Korean situation developed, we raised 
the question as to whether or not coverage would be continued during 
that period. We presented the matter to the Department of Defense. 
the Army, the Air Force, and it was the opinion of the Department 
that the law applied to active combat duty in Korea. We had our 
legal staff check this and they concurred in that view. 

Senator Cuavez. Have you anything of record, any certificate made 
by the legal staff or the Solicitor’s Office, giving that view? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir; I have. 

Senator Cuavez. As a matter of formalit y—— 

Mr. McCautey. I have the opinion of the Office of the Adjutant 
General of the Army, and the concurrence of the Solicitor’s Office of 
the Department of Labor fortifying us in that coverage. 

Thus far we have received approximately 700 casualty reports of 
fatalities from Korea. 

Senator CuHavez. Is that classification? 


COVERAGE OF NAVY AND MARINE CORPS RESERVISTS 


Mr. McCautey. Yes; in this class of cases. 

Now, there is another distinction between these groups of reservists. 
The Navy and Marine Corps reservists are covered under the com- 
pensation law only for tours of duty of 30 days or less. There is no 
such limitation with respect to the Army and the Air Force reservists, 
So there is a distinction between the reservists themselves, in that 
regard. 

The 700 casualty reports to which I refer are reports of fatalities 
of the Air Force and the Army reservists. 

The benefits under the compensation law in the case of commis- 
sioned personnel are substantially higher than the benefits payable 
under the veterans’ legislation. 

Senator CHAVEZ. They are paid out of this fund also? 


MILITARY COVERAGE NOT INCLUDED IN BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. McCautey. They are paid out of this fund. Now, we have 
made no estimate for 1952 to cover this added cost, because that 
question of coverage has not been determined at the time our estimates 
were submitted; how many casualties there may be to date, I don’t 
know. We just have the delayed reports of some 700. 

Senator Cuavez. Did you get an opinion, Mr. McCauley, from the 
Department of Justice? 

Mr. McCautey. No, sir; we have not had an opinion from the 
Department of Justice. 

Senator Cuavez. Have you had one from the Solicitor General? 

Mr. McCautey. No, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. I wish you would try to get one. 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir; I will take that up. 
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Senator Cuavez. There is a very interesting question as to the pro- 
cedure in taking care of reservists. We want to be fortified as much 
as we possibly can. 

Senator Krugorer. I am very much interested in the situation as 
it affects the Marine Corps and the naval personnel. How does that 
discrepancy arise? Are they covered under separate bills? 


BASIC LAW ON MILITARY COVERAGE 


Mr. McCavtey. Senator, the reinstatement of these people under 
the compensation law during this period when we are still technically 
at war came about through the introduction of a bill sponsored by the 
Navy, intended to give coverage to their personnel while on training 
duty, and they included in their draft of the legislation a provision 
to limit it to 30 days of duty or less. 

Senator CHavez. But it only applied to personnel of the Navy? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHAvez. Instead of making it a general bill to take care 
of all of the national defense agencies or military agencies, they only 
covered the Navy, as such? 

Senator Kricors. And thereby penalized the Navy; is that right? 

Mr. McCavtey. It happened in this way, Senator: When the bill 
came up on the floor for consideration, it was amended to include the 
Army, but they did not write into the provision relating to the Army 
the 30-day limitation. That is how we have the disparity between 
the Army and the Navy reservists. 

Senator Cuavez. For the purposes of administration, would it not 
be best, as far as your agency is concerned, if you had one law appli- 
rable to all of them? 

Mr. McCautey. I think there should be no distinction between the 
groups at all, Senator. 

Senator Cuavez. It would appear to me that that not only gets 
you into trouble, but possibly makes for dissatisfaction amongst the 
different agencies. 


INEQUITIES OF MILITARY COVERAGE 


Mr. McCautery. As the situation now stands, you may have a 
Regular Army officer, a Naval Reserve officer, and an Air Force Re- 
serve officer, all on the same assignment. Suppose they are all flying 
in a single plane and that they are all killed? The family of the Air 
Force Reserve officer will have the right of election as between com- 
pensation benefits and veterans’ benefits. The family of the naval 
officer, if the naval officer happened to be just on a temporary assign- 
ment of 30 days or less, could also have the same election. However, 
if the naval officer was on an assignment of more than 30 days—and 
the chances are that he would have been, if he were in Korea—his 
family would be limited to the veterans’ benefits. The family of the 
Regular Army officer would be limited solely to the veterans’ benefits. 
There is a substantial difference between the benefits. 

Senator CHavez. What do you think of the set-up that way? 
What would you suggest in order to better conditions, if there is a 
substantial difference there that might be inequitable? 
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Mr. McCautry. I don’t know whether the Department of Defense 
has reasons for making the distinction between the groups. I am not 
sufficiently familiary with their policies and programs to express an 
opinion on that. But to the layman. it seems difficult to justify a 
distinction. 

Senator Kiiucorr. The whole thing arises from competition be- 
tween the Departments, each one trying to take special care of their 
own group. In this case the Navy, considering the war over, wanted 
to take care of their people in time of peace on their summer training 
cruises which are of 30 days’ duration or less. 

Mr. McCautey. That was the purpose. 

Senator Kiieore. Instead of slipping in one for the whole defense 
icture, they simply slipped in one to take care of the naval personnel. 
hat is why there is such a horrible discrepancy in the way of pay 

scales. 

For instance, we may have a marine serving a gun on a cruiser 
getting much less money than a seaman serving @ companion gun, 
exactly like the first one and doing the same job, on the other side of 
the same ship. That comes about because the Navy, in taking care 
of its personnel, took care of the Navy pay scale, and let the marines 
have the same pay scale as the ground forces. 

That, of course, was very evident in the days when you had a 
Naval Affairs Committee and a Military Affairs Committee. The 
matters came up in each of those committees, and were then brought 
to the floor. Unfortunately, nobody has ever tried to synchronize 
the thing. 

With reference to the Regular Army and Regular Navy personnel, 
I believe their dependents have some additions. I believe there are 
certain funds that they control themselves, not public funds, out of 
which they pay additional benefits to the families. 

Mr. McCautey. That might well be, Senator. 


FUNDS RAISED BY MILITARY FOR DEPENDENTS 


Senator Kiieore. In fact, I am practically positive of that. I 
wish, Mr. Chairman, we could look that up, because I know that when 
I used to be an officer in the Regular Army, once a year we had a drive 
to raise funds for the benefit of the Regular Army dependents. 

Senator CHavez. But that was amongst themselves? 

Senator Kincorr. Yes. We raised the funds within the regiments 
by various methods. That was our own fund. The Reserve officers 
did not benefit from any of those funds at all. There was no way for 
the Reserve officer or enlisted man to so benefit. 

Mr. McCautey. I think there is one statutory benefit for the 
Regular personnel; is there not? That is, the veterans’ program. 

Senator Kitcore. That is right. 
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ELECTION OF BENEFITS BY RESERVE OFFICERS 


Mr. McCautey. And a Reserve officer has the right to veterans’ 
benefits or he may elect to receive our benefits. 

Senator Kitcore. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. Have you anything further, Mr. McCauley? 

Mr. McCautry. I think that covers it. 

Mr. Dopson. I think, Mr. Chairman, you should know that the 
Department has discussed this matter with the Bureau of the Budget. 
We considered it a broad subject, and we discussed it with the Bureau 
of the Budget, but no formal action has been taken at this time. 

Senator Kiteore. To be frank with you, I think the time has come 
when there should be an over-all study of all of those matters, and 
the national defense brought within the scope of one bill, one set-up, 
that takes care of all of them, both as to that and some readjustment 
of pay. 

heriutelt Cuavez. I think that would make for some better ad- 
ministration. 

Senator Kiugore. It would. 

Senator Cuavez. And better feeling. 

Senator Kirgors. It would make for better administration, better 
feeling, and it would knock out a lot of the jealousies that exist be- 
tween the various arms, 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Senator Cuavez. Now, Mr. McCauley, let us consider the appro- 
priation estimate for salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation. 

The estimate for 1952 is $1,935,000, an increase of $126,223 over the 
1951 adjusted appropriation. I note that your 1951 base figure 
has not been adjusted to show a comparative transfer of $11,408 
to General Services Administration for rentals, which should be done 
for comparability. We would then have an increase of $137,631 
for 1952 in comparison with the 1951 comparable appropriation. 


JUSTIFICATION 


I note that you request 40 new positions, and I am placing in the 
record a list of the new positions appearing on pages 4 and 6 of the 
justifications. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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SALARIES AND Expenses, BurrEavu or EmpLoyees’ COMPENSATION 


Funds available for obligation 
cocina hinineansistninesteaiinaliit iil RAIS iS iL hag in ee el ae 
| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
SaaS 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 








Appropriation Gr estimate. 2 foo) os ee $1, 691, 000 $1, 935, 000 $1, 973, 000 
Transferred from— 
“Further development of vocational education, Office of | 
Education,’’ Federal Security Agency, pursuant to 
I a i shah ames echinacea uk ike cans 
“Salaries and expenses, division of service operations, ‘| | 
Federal Security Agency,’’ pursuant to Reorganization | 
Plan No. 19 of 1950__ | | 7, 880 
























































Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of “Labor Fo ha 9A Sey ci, 
Standards, Department of Labor,’’ pursuant to Reorgani- 
gation Fens 160) OO W000. a eh bedetuctetes —61, 200 |_._._- fens iat 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate._._....____- Siem 1, 711, 000 7 1, 831, 680 | 1, 973, 000 cr 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings................____- | —14, 149 |....... Snag ek Kk 
RIS CIEE BOO. Ds hk omcsbanedndotedescinwestanndu rae = —7, 000 | : 
CG BIG oi oc cack cae cetcunen | 1, 696, 851 | 1, 874, 680 1, 973, 000 < 
Comparative transfer from “Salaries and expenses, division | | | 
+ of service operations, Federal Security Agency”’_..._.......- | 7, 880 opttasci ted eb eus.s y 
Comparative transfers to— | | 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Secretary of Labor’ | —13, 675 | 17,103 |.......... 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Labor Standards, | | 
Department of Labor’’__..___- Dest ache eae ny ee — 46, 400 | —10, 900 j......... 
IG RMN UNI ne nn cc eu mameemoun 1, 644, 656 | 1, 846, 777 | 1, 973, 000 
j—_—_—_——— —= — Sass bh 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | | oa 
| . 
| | Fi 
Reimbursements for services performed: = =_ ; 
Administration of District of Columbia Workmen’s Com- | | 4 
pensation Act_- ep ice = 132, 200 | 148, 000 | 157, 000 
Administrative expenses, War Claims AE oe | 115, 000 119, 000 122, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings-.----.--.--- Sab cetacean —39, BOG tan o nm eane ane fedane ks 
Total reimbursable obligations............---.---------- 207, 564 | 267, 000 | 279, 000 
WINN ot 5.6 coon eee attack eera sec ones 1, 852, 220 | 2,1 113, 777 2, 252, 000 
; ' 
Obligations by activities 3 
s ‘ 
Description | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate 1952 estimate 
3 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS ? 
e 
1. Disposition of compensation claims: | . 
Cad POM IIE os oo ts nse s so hn cine winston | $1,025,741 | $1, 207,018 $1, 326, 161 eA 
(6) Longshoremen and harbor workers. -.-.......-...-- 477, 701 | 493, 597 | 496, 679 " 
(c) Executive direction and management service -------| 94, 959 | 96, 562 104, 960 
2. Appeals from determinations of Federal employee claims.--| 46, 255 | 49, 600 5, 200 
Tae Ginnee COONS orto diecdesdcpecvccdencmucdes 1, 644, 656 | i 846, 77 | 1, 973, 000 
——— SSS Oo —EE——SSE SSS Oe - 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS \ 
3. Administration of the District of Columbia Workmen’s 
COIN TNO oe cad cienrienediinhipr lan nea sepa | 131, 912 | 148, 000 | 157, 000 
4. Administration of War Claims Act........-----.-------- a 75, 652 | 119, 000 | 122, 000 
whee menial occa ie 
Total reimbursable obligations. -..-............----.---| 207, 564 | 267, 000 | 279, 000 t 





NE I ce since cca dan tecwcutecteetekinacken i; 852, 220 | 3 113, 77 | 2, 252, 000 
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Summary of new positions requested 


ail a | N r of 
Activity and title Grade positions 


| 


Gross 
amount 





1. Disposition of compensation claims: 
(a) Federal employees: 

Claims examiner 
Investigator - - _-- 
Claim examining clerk. 
Voucher examiner 
Clerk-abstractor 
Clerk-stenographer ieeees 
Statistic analysis clerk ._._..__. 
Statistical coding clerk 
Clerk-typist 
Dictating machine transcriber 
a ike hats waibinarinehndests 
File clerk. _____- 


$26, 775 

15, 300 

6, 200 

6, 200 

2, 875 

2, 875 

2, 875 

2, 875 

26, 500 

5, 300 

4, 900 

2, 450 
Total pdt Catia SEE iat ei cn Aegis os. 34 | 105, 125 
Deduct lapses. dais dis ils inka’ atddlide ddbbnida. eS —5, 962 


— i ht et ROD oe 


bo te 





Net salaries 


») Longshoremen and harbor workers: 
Claim examiner i hivihinschbede Sida ieee 
Stenographer : pareeiedbeatcas, sesh MP Eccscucal : 5, 750 


Total __- nee ‘ satel enable tein dened 14, 950 
Deduct lapses - - - - -- : aon lige ich cee emnangeren te Snake! —918 


Net salaries b aceite cea Rlcin Nina mikagadbercs ; ; 14, 032 


¢) Executive direction and management services: | 
Administrative assistant : a ‘ ......| GS- <= e 5, 400 
Stenographer Cit th viebabte tata oh x Lodo eden eet tact See +3. | 2, 875 
Total cahbutkccantodawkshh eu centasbesueeceed (seaeslewt 2 | 8, 275 
Deduct lapses_ Svéebs ames denim cath ) a er —159 


Net salaries___.___-- ALCS SII eine saad Beet ri 8,116 


PURPOSE OF BUDGET INCREASE 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. McCauley, will you explain to the committee 
the justifications in support of the estimate for salaries and expenses, 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation? 

Mr. McCautry. The purpose of the increase in staff is to enable 
us to take care of our anticipated increase in case load. You will 
notice from the estimate filed with the committee, that the staffing, 
with three exceptions, is all classified as grade GS-7 or under. This 
will be examining personnel, and the clerical personnel necessary to 
handle the increased number of cases. It is a manpower job, and we 
anticipate an increase of new cases from 85,000 to 96,000 next year, 
or approximately an 11,000 increase in the number of new cases. 


LONGSHOREMEN AND HARBOR WORKERS’ COMPENSATION ACT 


We will also have an increase in the workload under the Longshore- 
men and*Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, which will necessitate 
a small increase of staff in connection with the administration of that 
law. We provide four additional personnel for that law. The in- 
crease is primarily in connection with the adjudication of claims and 
the increasing case load. We feel that it is fully justified. 

I think that if you will look back over our record you will find that 
we have decreased our staff when our case load has fallen off. We 
have been slow to increase it as we increased our case load. 


81844—51-—_-16 
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This present compensation law, Senator, with its very liberal bene- 
fits, should be closely observed in operation. The legislative com- 
mittee stressed that point in approving the higher benefits, stating 
that the Bureau should be staffed adequately to follow up these cases 
and investigate them, in the first place, to see that the Government's 
liability was present, and, secondly, to follow up the cases on the rolls, 
to see that the compensation benefits were terminated as soon as the 
disability terminated. 

I think it would be a profitable thing if we were staffed so as to give 
closer supervision to the cases. If the cases are delayed in processing, 
you are bound to increase the compensation costs. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Senator Cuavez. In 1951 you had 426 people in the Bureau of 
Employees’ Compensation? 

Mr. McCautey. That is right, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. And you are planning to increase that now by 
40 positions? 

Mr. McCautey. That is right, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. How do you distribute the personnel generally, 
in Washington, or throughout the country? How does it work out in 
practice? 

Mr. McCautey. In practice, the Federal Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Act is a centralized function at the present time. We have 
recommended—and I believe it is in the proposal before the con- 
gressional committee here—a decentralization of that activity with 
the adjudication of claims placed in our field offices, with three 
exceptions. 

FIELD EMPLOYEES 


At present we have 12 offices in the field, where we have longshore 
operations. The decentralization plan proposes using 7 of these 
offices and 3 new ones. 

Senator Cuavez. How many do you have in the field now? 

Mr. McCavutery. We have approximately 100 employees in the 
field under the Longshoremen’s Act. That is completely decentralized. 
The Federal Employees’ Compensation Act is completely centralized 
at the present time, except for field investigations, of course. 

Senator Cuavez. Are there any further questions, Senator Kilgore? 

Senator KiuGcore. No, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Is there anything further, Mr. McCauley? 

Mr. McCautey. I believe, sir, that covers our problem. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you have a written statement? 

Mr. McCautey. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Cuavezi If you care to put anything additional into the 
record, you may do so. 

Mr. McCautey. All right, sir; and if the committee wishes any 
additional information, I will be happy to supply it. 
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(The information referred to is as follows:) 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
BuREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 11, 1951. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: In keeping with your invitation to include additional 
information in the record of the hearing on the appropriations estimates for the 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation for 1952, I am ineluding a short statement 
which I trust will be helpful to your committee. The statement below compares 
the number of injuries reported and claims filed under the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act, by months, during 1950 and 1951. 

As you know, the Bureau cannot regulate or control the workload it is required 
to handle. The volume of new work is dependent upon the operations of other 
agencies of Government and of private employers whose operations are covered 
by the Federal compensation laws. The expansion of Government employment 
and that of private maritime operations will result in an increase in the number 
of injury cases the Bureau is required to handle and also increase the amount 
required for the payment of compensation benefits. 


New injuries and new claims, Federal Employees’ Compensation Act, fiscal years 
1950 and 1951 


New injuries reported New claims received 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal ye: 
1950 1951 1950 1951 


July a68 ot ie 5, 403 | i, R28 | 
August pairs a 3, 114 | 3 | , 092 
September ss “ ; , 383 i, 901 
October ‘ ‘ ida ), 316 7, 2 936 
November... ... ; 1, 769 X 946 
December___. ; 4, 472 | 5, As , 013 
January ), 683 » 9% , 066 
February i 5, O96 | 18, , 006 
March , 098 3 ,» 223 
Total, 9 months______- : 61, 334 9, 071 
April... vie : ; | 6, 299 |... , 242 
May..... ee sie eo ; shhie dl 6, 881 ad's a6s kee , 473 
6, 649 : , o64 


Totel 2s. iti pinanicchstaneiien Oh 8 fsa bc} 13, 150 
1 Includes backlog of 600 Philippine and 400 Korean cases not previously recorded. 
2 Includes backlog of 600 Philippine claims not previously recorded. 
* Includes an estimated 700 Philippine cases. 
Thanking you for your courtesies, I am 
Very truly yours, 
Wma. McCautey, Director. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Senator CHavez. Thank you, Mr. McCauley. 

At this point, at the conclusion of the testimony from officials of 
the Bureau of Employees Compensation, I offer for the record the 
data submitted by the Department in explanation of the proposed 
obligation of funds by objects of expenditure, in support of their 
budget estimate: 
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Distribution of costs by object of expenditure and by activity, fiscal year 1952 


Disposition of compensation claims 


Longshore- 
Federal | men and 


employees 


Transportation of things 
Communication services 

Rents and utility services 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies__- 
Supplies and materials 

Equipment 


pope Baa oe 


Total obligations 


s 


Travel 


Activity 


1. Disposition of compensation claims: 

(a) Federal employees 

(6) Longshore and harbor workers. _ 

(c) Executive direction and manag ement services. 
2. Appeals from determination of Federal employee claims 


¥| SEESS852 


Executive 
direction 

and man- 
agement 


$98, 910 |$1, 661, 383 
123, 000 
3, 000 | 

19, 200 


$42,300 | $1, 703, 683 


123, 600 
5, 592 | 
29, 000 
38, 000 | 
20, 000 | 
12, 425 
16, 200 


104, 960 | 1,927, 800 





| 


Requested 
for 1952 


As allocated 
by the De- 
partment 

for 1951 


As approved 
by Senate 
for 1951 


$105, 900 
16, 000 

1, 100 
600 


123, 600 








EXPLANATION 


A net decrease of $1,400 occurs by reason of a transfer of $9,600 to the Bureau of 
Labor Standards for safety-promotion functions transferred pursuant to Re- 
organization Plan No. 6 of 1950, offset by an increase of $8,200 needed for antici- 

ated travel expenses. The $9, 600 transfer item was distributed equally between 
ederal and longshore activities. 


Request for 1952 
The request for 1952 provides funds as follows: 


Transpor- | Miscella- | 


1 
Per diem tation a neous 


Activity Total 


| 
1. Disposition of compensation claims: 7 | | 


(a) Federal employees (34 peo — for 200 days at 

$15 and 1 person for 200 days at $19.50) - 
(b) Longshore and harbor workers (14 people for 
57 days at $20) - . 
(c) Executive direction and management serv- 

ices (5 people for 11 days at $20) - 

2. Appeals from determination of Federal Ho enplones 
claims (3 people for 8 days at $25) -- : eetcd 


$38, 700 $4, 200 $105, 900 
16, 000 
1, 100 
600 


123, 600 





Relation to 1950 costs 


In 1950, a total of $79,166 was spent for all activities for 42 employees as com- 
pared to the estimate of $111, 600 for 53 employees in 1951, and to the request of 
$123,600 for 57 employees ia 1952. Estimated costs for 1951 reflect the net addi- 
tion of 11 investigators, authorized under amendments to the compensation law, 
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traveling 200 days per year at an average cost of $15 per day, or approximately 
$3,000 per man. The estimate for 1952 provides for the addition of four investi- 
gators to the present staff, requiring an increase of $12,000 for travel costs. 


Transportation of things 


| 
: , As allocated 
Activity “~ne by the De- Requested 
. ome partment for 1952 
for 1951 for 1951 


1, Disposition of compensation claims: 
(a) Federal employees. ._. S deee che eee $1, 520 | 
(6) Longshore and harbor workers-.........-.- 2, 980 | 1, 480 | 1, 480 


4, 500 | 3,000 | 3, 000 
| 





EXPLANATION 


Longshore reduction of $1,500 was based on revised estimate at a later date of 
the number of transfers in official station of employees which were anticipated for 
the year. The funds provide for two such transfers at an estimated average cost 
of $500 each, and $480 for miscellaneous items based on past experience. The 
reduction of $1,500 in allocation herein indicated was shifted to meet increases in 
cost estimated for travel, object 02. 


Relation to 1950 costs 


A total of $727 was obligated for this category in 1950; no transfers of official 
station were authorized during the year. 


Communication services 


| 
- : As allocated | 
‘i | by the De- | Requested 
f - 1951. | partment | for 1952 
ae | for 1951 


ae | = — — Sa — 
} 
| 


Disposition of compensation claims: 
a) Federal employees ‘ : $11, 600 $11, 600 $11, 800 
5b) Longshore and harbor workers 5, 400 5, 400 5, 400 
(c) Executive direction and management services 2, 000 2, 000 2, 000 
2. Appeals from determination of Federal employee claims... 500 500 


Nica cand ooGacdeednenseccowceueaaaaede es el ; 19, 500 19, 500 


Request for 1952 
The request for 1952 provides funds as follows: 


Telephone $9, 530 
Telegrams ; 3, 770 
Postambe Ss FU oes LL 6, 400 


Total_ ; 19, 700 


Based on current operations, average telephone costs for switchboard and 
instrument rental, toll calls, tie lines, and local costs total about $784 per month. 
Telegraph and postage costs for the departmental and field services average 
about $314 and $528, respectively, per month. 


Relation to 1950 costs 


A total of $19,220 was obligated in 1950 of which $9,308 was for telephone 
service, $3,672 was for telegrams, and $6,240 was for postage. This averages 
about $45 per employee. For 1951, costs are estimated at $19,500 or about 
$45 per employee. For 1952, the $19,700 estimate is based on an average cost 
of $36 per employee. The lowered average rate reflects the inereesed size of 
processing units where a number of persons can utilize a single telephone instru- 
ment or line. 
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Rents and utility services 


| 
As allocated | 


eee by the De- | Requested 


Activity 3 by Senate partment for 1952 


for 1951 for 1951 


. Disposition of compensation claims: 
(a) Federal employees... seh $4, 400 $4, 400 
(6) Longshore and harbor workers. - - ; j 


17,000 | 





Request for 1952 
The request for 1952 provides funds for commercial space outside continental 
United States as follows: 
Honolulu, T. H_-- d1, 
: ue cane 4, 400 


Total 
Relation to 1950 costs 
A total of $16,549 was obligated for this category in 1950. This cost includes 
payments for commercial space within the continental United States to be as- 
sumed in 1952 by General Services Administration. 


Printing and reproduction 


l : 
| Aa: -aq | AS allocated 
eo! As approved by the De- Requested 
Activity by Senate , : for 1952 
for 1951 partment or 1952 
for 1951 





1. Disposition of compensation claims: | 
(a) Federal employees - - - - " 9, | $18. 400 | | $20, 400 
(6) Longshore and harbor workers. - --- nce’ 3, 8 7, 300 | 7, 300 
(c) Executive direction and management services : 1, 300 | 1, 300 
Appeals from determination of Federal employee claims_-_-- ‘ 200 200 


_— | Sree 
Total 20,15 97. ¢ 29, 200 





EXPLANATION 


The real increase between approved and allocated sums for this object of ex- 
penditure is $10,050, or $3,000 more than is indicated above. The $3,000 offset 
occurs by reason of a transfer to the Bureau of Labor Standards for safety pro- 
motion functions transferred pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1950. 
The increase of $10,050 for the Federal activity is required to permit the purchase 
of claim forms in unprecedented quantities to meet demands for new or reactivated 
Federal defense agencies. <A reduction in “07 Other contractual services’’ was 
required to absorb this item. 


Request for 1952 
The request provides funds for the following: 
Claim forms, letterheads and envelopes, and administrative forms --.-_-- $24, 500 
Regulations (5,000 copies) 
Annual report (1,000 copies) 700 
29, 200 
Relation to 1950 costs 


A total of $19,892 was obligated for this category during 1950, prior to the 
greater demand for forms, 
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Other contractual services 


| 
| As allocated 
by the De- | Requested 
partment for 1952 
for 1951 


| As approved 
Activity by Senate 
for 1951 


Disposition of compensation claims : 
(a) Federal employees $16, 950 
(b) Longshore and harbor workers 5 39, 500 39, 500 
(c) Executive direction and management services 50 50 
Appeals from determination of Federal employee claims ; 1, 500 1, 500 


\. : : 34, 58, 000 59, 500 





EXPLANATION 


Transferred to object “Ol Personal services,” in accordance with re- 

vised budgetary procedures effective this year, affecting payments 

for employees on reimbursable detail_- ‘ $63, 430 
Transferred to object “02 Travel,’’ to meet increased travel costs____ $20 
tepresenting the cost of services for one Public Health Service doctor 

to be rendered on a reimbursable basis has been deleted to provide 

funds needed to meet increased costs for object “06 Printing and 

reproduction” Sa Be A cok sk. 10;060 
Represents a transfer in the estimates to the Office of the Secretary for 

the Bureau’s cost of employee health-service program _ - - - isebece 3, 018 


Total ; sc Sa ia sates . 76,918 

Request for 1952 
The request for 1952 provides funds for the following: 

Stenographie reporting of hearings in longshore cases pie eeee .. $30, 000 
tepairs to office machines____________- — : 2 i ee 3, 000 
Janitor and miscellaneous services in rental space________- ford a 500 
Medieal examinations in controversial cases_____ ~~ -__. CPU Sen BL: 6, 000 
IBM tabulating services, administrative and safety statistics 20, 000 


OS, 2 ee .. evevelers Ae co 59, 500 
Relation to 1950 costs 


Total obligations under this category for 1950 equaled $58,269. 


Supplies and maierials 


As allocated 

by the De- | Requested 
partment for 1952 
for 1951 


As approved 
Activity by Senate 
for 1951 


Disposition of compensation claims: 
(a) Federal employees | $8, 550 $8, 450 
(b) Longshore and harbor workers ; 2,100 2, 600 
(c) Executive direction and management services 850 850 
Appeals from determination of Federal employees claims 100 100 


Total ; , eae E 11, 600 | 12, 000 | 


EXPLANATION 


Increase of $400 was made to give effect to changes resulting from a transfer 
from Federal Security Agency for cost of activities related to the Bureau and a 
transfer to the Bureau of Labor Standards for costs related to safety activities, 
pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1950. 
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Request for 1952 
The request for 1952 provides funds as follows: 





Duplicating NN obi LS uk sue kiana ee oe le alle $1, 000 
Ce es CE? 0 OG. oon cs wccnkswideeltasecnedasee 3, 000 
Miscellaneous office supplies (465 employees at an average cost of $18.33 






RE A ERIE OE ORINITIO IO) iiss sais hicks esp es sieve ep enive etereitic eae 8, 525 








Relation to 1950 costs 
A total of $12,021 was obligated for this category in 1950. 









Equipment 
















As allocated 
As approved ay . 
aes oa ta ies y the De- Requested 
Activity by Senate partment for 1952 
sor 1961 for 1951 
























1. Disposition of compensation claims: 








(a) Federal employees. ._......................_...... $9, 800 | $9, 700 $13, 100 
(6) Longshore and harbor workers__..__........-._--_-} 1, 100 2, 000 2, 400 
(c) Executive direction and management services ----.-- | 500 | 500 700 








11, 400 mel 12, 200 16, 200 











EXPLANATION 





Increase of $800 was made to give effect to changes resulting from a transfer 
from Federal Security Agency for cost of activities related to the Bureau and a 
transfer to the Bureau of Labor Standards for costs related to safety activities, 
pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1950. 


Request for 1952 
The request for 1952 provides funds as follows: 












85 file cabinets to house new cases to be reported (at $65 per cabinet)... $5, 500 
Replaceme nt of defective office machines, 10 to 20 years old (25 type- 
nD iui e aan atone ane at a 
Books, including medical and legal references and miscellaneous com- 
CNIS NEERING 6 es oh) Ss oe De ee a 1, 500 
Miscellaneous items__- aioe ay WOO 
Equipment (desk and chair) for 40 additional e mployees, at $100. _____- 4, 000 





SN ni a ie 5 ene MN ae AER SUNN RIN AN i 16, 200 


Relation to 1950 costs 
During 1950, a total of $27,476 was obligated for this category. 







Bureau oF LABOR STATISTICS 







SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENT OF EWAN CLAGUE, COMMISSIONER, ACCOMPANIED 
BY ARYNESS JOY WICKENS, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER; CHARLES 
D. STEWART, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER; HENRY J. FITZ- 
GERALD, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER; RICHARD F. JONES, 
CHIEF, DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES; JAMES E. 
DODSON, BUDGET OFFICER; AND V. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT 

BUDGET OFFICER 


















SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 





Senator Cuavez. Commissioner Clague, you are going to discuss 
this morning the matters pertaining to the Bureau of Labor Statistics? 
Mr. Ciacue. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Cuavez. At this point I will insert in the record the state- 
ment of “Salaries and expenses’’ for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, BuREAU oF LABOR STATISTICS 


Funds available for obligation 


4 . 
1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


| 
ppropriation or estimate - . - - . 5 5 $5, 720, 700 | $5, 935, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘ Revision of consumers’ price index, Bureau | | 
of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor,’’ pursuant to 
Public Law 583. | 
nsferred to 
“Revision of consumers’ price index, Bureau of Labor | 
Statistics, Department of Labor,’ pursuant to Public 
Law 343. 
‘Salaries and expenses, Office of Secretary of Labor, 
Department of Labor,’’ pursuant to Public Law 141 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate _- 5, 503, 5, 720, 700 | 5, 935, 000 
ligated balance, estimated savings | 
Savings under sec, 1214... - —35, 000 


Total direct obligations. 5, 503, 5, 685, 700 5, 935, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Reimbursements for services performed 910 | 15, 000 | 
‘ayments received from non-Federal sources__. | 3, 681 5, 000 


Total reimbursable obligations | 55, 591 20, 000 


Total obligations. __. : ‘ | 5, 702 | 5, 705, 700 5, 935, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Collection, analysis, and publication of labor and economic 
statistics: | 
) Employment, payrolls, hours, and earnings -- $1, 472, 80: $1, 93 $1, 557, 544 
(b) Prices and cost of living | 1, 131, 238 ; , Gls , O86, 674 
c) Occupational wage rates and trends 782. 
(d) Housing and publie construction 
(e) Industrial relations and collective bargaining 
({/) Measurement of productivity : y 
(g) Employment outlook by occupations 21,178 | 202, 201, 899 
(h) Industrial injuries_...__- ies ), 745 | 32, 75: 170, 207 
(i) Interindustry economics__. S | 51, 58¢ 55, 692 55, 571 
Foreign labor conditions 33, 775 | 28, 920 | 163, 648 
2. Executive direction and management services =e 29, 9! , § 439, 987 


Total direct obligations. _____.___- 5, 503, 7 5, 935, 000 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


| 

Special projects for Government agencies ‘ 910 | 

4. Special projects for other than Government agencies 3, 681 | 
Total reimbursable obligations... ..- ; Mo tttieasti 55, 591 | 


5,705,700! 5,935,000 


Total obligations a i ee Gunes 5, 568, 702 
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Do 





Machine operator 
Do.. 












Total Sind ates - 
Deduct lapses........ 


Net permanent 


Industrial injuries: 
Economist 





Do 
Do 
Statistician 
Clerk 
; Do 
e Clerk or stenographer 





Machine operator 









Total 
Deduct lapses 


Foreign labor conditions: 
Economist 
Do 
Statistician 
Economist 
Clerk or stenographer 










Total 


Deduct lapses 


Net permanent 





Appropriation or estimate 
rransferred from 






4 
nsferred to 








“ 









otal obligations... 








; 1950 _- 
. 1951_ 
1952 









Summary of new positions requested 


Activity and title 


Occupational wage rates and trends: 


Clerk or stenographer... _- 


Net permanent. -.......... 


Bureau oF LaBor Statistics, REVISION OF 


Grade 


GS-11 
GS-9 
GS-3 
GS-3.... 
GS-2 


GS-11... 
| Gs 
| Gs 
Gs 
Gs 
GS 
Gs 


do Oo 


GS- 


Gs 
Gs 
GS-9 
GS-7 


Gs-4. 








Funds available for obligation 


1950 actual 


$1, 000, 000 


“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor,’’ pursuant to Public Law 


126, 000 


Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 

partment of Labor,’’ pursuant to Public Law 583 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Secretary of Labor, De- | 
partment of Labor,’’ pursuant to Public Law 359 —20, 300 
Salaries and expenses, Women’s Bureau, Department 


of Labor,’’ pursuant to Public Law 583_ - ; ; —4, 700 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate ‘ 981, 000 
nobligated balance, estimated savings -8, 469 






972, 531 


Obligations by activities 


Revision of consumers’ price index: 


CONSUMERS’ 








—120, 000 | 
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Number of 
positions 


1951 estimate 





PRICE 


1952 estimate 





$2, 000, 000 


2, 000, 000 


2, 000, 000 
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Gross amount 


$10, 800 
50, 600 













N22 Go ON 
x 
to 
oO 









6, 400 
10, SOO 
4,600 
7, 650 









INDEX 











$1, 250, 000 


1, 250, 000 


1, 250, 000 








$972, 531 
2, 000, 000 
1, 250, 000 
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1. Revision of Consumers’ Price Index 




















ee Estimate 1952} Change 
Part-time and temporary employment-- ----- inital icieidnes ole | $1, 613, 508 $1, 043, 498 —$570, 010 
COGOr RANE RPPONIRT MIR VIOED. i. 5. oie en ct ee eckeccenes 386, 492 206, 502 —179, 990 
Total activity costs __-._- ete Diccaee Ss lisrs ers! setiias wean She paket 2, 000, 000 1, 250, 000 —750, 000 


REQUESTED FOR 1952 


The sum of $1,250,000 is requested for 1952 to complete the revision of the 
Consumers’ Price Index begun in fiscal year 1950. 

Emphasis in the first year was on planning the revision. The major operation 
during 1950 was the survey of dwelling units and rents in the 34 cities covered by 
the index for correction of the present rent component of the CPI which was mac: 
during fiscal 1951. In addition, a pilot survey of consumer expenditures was con- 
ducted in Memphis to test methods and procedures in anticipation of the full-scale- 
family surveys to be conducted the following year. 

During fiscal 1951, the Bureau will collect detailed information on expenditures 
for about 17,000 families in 92 cities. The information will provide the basis for 
determining the “market basket” to be used in the revised index. In additio: 
about three-quarters of all the experimental pricing to determine the items to 
be priced for the revised index will be collected. Items not now priced but 
important for inclusion in the index will be selected and representative items will 
be selected for pricing in the revised index when it is introduced. From the surveys 
of dwelling units and rents conducted in fiscal 1950, new samples of dwellings will 
be drawn for month-to-month pricing of rents. 

In fiscal 1952 technical decisions on concept, form, structure, and methodology 
will be made and details of the compilation of the revised index will be- worked 
through to manuals and work sheets so that as data on weights and prices become 
available, revised indexes can be quickly calculated. 

In fiseal 1952 the results of the survey of consumer expenditures will be tabu- 
lated and expenditure patterns worked out individually for the largest cities and 
for classes of cities falling in the smaller population groups. 

The final stage in the index revision which will carry through fiscal 1952 is the 
recalculation of weights, the collection of prices, and the compilation of the 
revised indexes for most of the 34 cities in the current index. The new indexes 
will be calculated alongside the unrevised indexes in order to analyze the revised 
indexes before they are published, and to provide the necessary overlap for users 


PERSONNEL STRENGTH OVER 10-YEAR PERIOD 


Senator Cuavez. I note from the chart that the committee has 
before it the following: 

Your personnel in 1941 was 500. In 1942 it was 660; in 1943 it rose 
to 870; in 1944 it was 964; in 1945 it numbered 923. In 1946 you in- 
ereased to 1,432; in 1947 you went to 1,666; in 1948 you went down to 
978; in 1949 your figure was 1,001; in 1950 you had 1,166. For 1951 
you have 1,120. 

Will you first give us a brief history of the agency, Mr. Clague, if you 
will? We know more or less what it is about; but in order to get it in 
the record will you give us a brief informal statement? 

Mr. Ciacur. Mr. Chairman, may I give you a general review of the 
full agency, and then come to your point as it fits in? 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 


HISTORY OF BUREAU 


Mr. Ciacue. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am sure the commit- 
tee is broadly familiar with the work of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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I would like to point out, however, that it is an old agency. It was 
established by act of the Congress in 1884, organized in January 1885, 
It was first organized as an independent agency. As a matter of fact, 
for a number of years it was known as the Department of Labor, 
although it had no Cabinet status. Later on it was attached to the 
Department of the Interior. Then it was attached to the Department 
of Commerce and Labor; and, finally, in 1913 it became a part of the 
Department of Labor. 

That explains, Mr. Chairman, why it is that such a wide variety 
of economic data comes under the operations of this Bureau. While 
it is called a Bureau of Labor Statistics, that term “labor statistics’’ 
must be used in its broadest sense, meaning economic statistics. We 
probably have the largest set of current, up-to-date economic informa- 
tion of any single agency. 





CHANGE OF 





NAME SUGGESTED 
Senator Cuavez. Would it not save quite a lot of criticism if the 
name were changed to Bureau of Economic Statistics, instead of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics? 

Mr. Ciaaur. Suggestions have been made from time to time as to 
a change of name. I remember, Senator, that at one time it was dis- 
cussed whether it should be called the Bureau of Labor Economics. 
Also the name “‘ Bureau of Economic Statistics” has been suggested. 

Of course, the original thought as stated in the act passed by the 
Congress was that the Bureau was to devote itself to all types of 
economic questions that had to do with the welfare of the working 
people. 

Senator Cuavez. A lot of persons throughout the Nation—and not 
me; it does not hurt me a bit to see the name ‘Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics’ connected right away with some kind of propaganda plan or 
something else, instead of actually understanding what the Bureau is 
about. 

ADMINISTRATIVE POWER OF BUREAU 


Mr. Cracur. Yes, Senator. One of the difficulties is this: The 
Bureau is not a policy agency; that is, we neither enforce laws nor do 
we set policy. But, of course, any department is bound to have en- 
forcement activities and policy-making activities, so one of our prob- 
lems is to maintain to the public that we are a fact-finding agency, 
whose sole purpose is to get the facts and to make them available. 

Now, that does help to determine policy, but we are not a policy- 
making agency. That is what we try to assure people in general, 
including employers and labor, as well as the general public. 

Senator Krigore. In line with that, do you not find that the oppo- 
nents of organized labor—I am just going to state it that way—target 
on anything in the Labor Department? They refuse to believe that 
the Labor Department is looking to all of the working class of people, 
all categories? For that reason, I think the chairman’s question is 
very apropos here. 

Now, we have a Committee of Economic Advisers to the President, 
and various other things. I have seriously thought that it might 
be a good idea to put the Bureau of Labor Statistics on the same 
plane that we have the General Accounting Office, to furnish economic 
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advice to all Departments, to carry on the collection of statistics, for 
the Congress as well as for the President, and to get out from under 
this idea that is prevalent. A lot of people think that the only thing 
the Bureau is interested in is as to statistics dealing purely with 
questions of organized labor. 

Have you not found that to be the case, Mr. Clague? 

Mr. Cuiacue. We do find the thought that you have expressed— 
and which the chairman has expressed—there is no question about it. 
We have tried our best to overcome it, and we have done several things. 
For instance, you might be interested to know that we have an advisory 
committee which consists of labor research men in the unions through- 
out the country. They meet with us periodically to advise us what 
they think our work could do for them. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


We have also established, since I became Commissioner, a business 
research advisory committee, consisting of representatives of business 
organizations, about 2 dozen men, who meet regularly with us several 
times a year, and who have subcommittees that confer in detail on our 
work. 

Senator Kiiegore. If you will pardon me, that last thing you have 
done has not been publicized throughout the country. 

Senator Cuavez. They generally assume the activities are labor ac- 
tivities. Thatisastateofmind. [am not saying itisso. The aver- 
age businessman who goes to his chamber of commerce feels that the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics does not gather information that will be of 
benefit to business people of the community, but that they do for labor. 
They have that in mind. 

Mrs. Wickens. Actually, Senator, something like three-fourths of 
the inquiries we get come from business. The vast bulk of our cus- 
tomers are business people. 

Senator Kireore. But unfortunately, that does not get out to the 
newspapers in interviews from the National Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Ciacue. There are a great many chambers of commerce and 
trade associations who do understand in spite of the name. It is a 
misunderstanding of the meaning of the word “‘labor’”’ which we have 
to overcome in the minds of those who are on the other side, But we 
are doing a great deal to bring out the fact that our material is for 
management and for labor, organized and unorganized. In other 
words, it is for the people of this country. 

I do want to emphasize to the committee that during the time | 
have been Commissioner—almost 5 years—I have served under two 
Secretaries of Labor, and I have always had a free hand in making 
decisions with respect to the technical work of the Bureau. In fact, 
throughout the decades in the past, the Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics has always had complete freedom on technical matters, so far 
as the Department is concerned. I think that the problem is not 
one which exists within the Department but arises from misappre- 
hension on the part of people on the outside. 

Senator CHavez. Now, Mr. Clague, outside of the particular de- 
tails you do within the Bureau, the personnel—that is, of course, you 
avail yourselves of information you may be able to get from the Census 
Bureau, from the departments, and so forth, and you sift that down; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Ciacue. That is correct. 
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STATISTICAL WORK BY OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


























Senator Cuavez. Now, are there any other agencies of the Federal 
Government that are doing similar work? I feel more or less as 
Senator Kilgore does. I wish we could make this particular agency 
free and independent. I would like to see it like the General Account- 
ing Office, for the purpose of doing what you are doing, and not be 
tied up with political policy or anything ‘like that. I think it is a 
great agency. 

Senator Kitcore. My idea is not to tie them up with any particular 
segment, as the name does. As you well know, | have no feeling 
against labor in any way; but the enemies of organized labor use that 
as a club all the time. 

Mr. Cuacusr. Well, Mr. Chairman, in any department of govern- 
ment you are likely to find a top analytical group studying policies 
for the department. For instance, in the Department of Agriculture, 
you have a bureau of about our size which is called the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. They make surveys of the entire farm 
population throughout the Nation. Now, they do make analyses, 
of course, for the Secretar y of Agriculture. 

Senator CHavez. Do you get that information, too, and apply it 
to you investigations and studies? 

Mr. Ciacue. Yes, sir; that is true. We need that to get the picture 
as a whole. In fact, we work in closest cooperation with them. 

For example, they collect prices for farm families throughout the 
country. We collect prices for city families. We work with each 
other, so that we do not duplicate. When they had occasion recently 
= to make surve ys in cities on certain kinds of purchases that they 
thought were being made by agricultural families, they gave us the 
money to make that collection. So in our process of collection and 
in our analyses, we work very closely together. In other words, we 
supplement each other, 
















COORDINATION WITH COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 













In that respect, of course, we both report our basic data to the 
© Council of Economic Advisers. For example, Mr. Chairman, I have 
© here the last report of the President, the President’s Economic Report. 
© You will note the clips there which indicate points where the Bureau 
© of Labor Statistics’ information is presented. That is, each of those 
» pages contains something from us. So you can see how widely it is 
Bee used. 

Bs Senator Cuavez. Will you make one of those reports available to 
© the committee, not to be inserted in the record, but so that other 
members who may want to study it will have it available? 








INFORMATION ON PRICES 











Mr. Cuacur. Yes. 

We have long-range information which, of course, goes way back. 
Some of our data, such as wholesale prices—that is, business prices 
in the markets of the country—have been produced by us since 1890. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the picture at the moment with reference 
to prices, as far as your studies are concerned? Can the people expect 
any hope or confidence of being able to pay less than $1.70 for liver? 
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Senator Kiteore. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ciacur. May I say something off the record? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record :) 

Mr. Ciacue. To continue on the record, this is the kind of service 
we render to the agencies engaged in economic stabilization: I have here 
a book of charts and tables of current price indexes which is made 
available to Mr. Eric Johnston, to Mr. DiSalle, and to Mr. Ching, of 
the Wage Stabilization Board, and their staffs. 

Senator Cuavez. As a matter of fact, they could not operate or 
come to a conclusion unless they had factual information of the type 
that you are trying to furnish them? 

Mr. Cuacur. That is right, Mr. Chairman. I thought I would use 
one of these charts as an illustration. This is a daily chart of daily 
spot market prices of those commodities that are sold in the open 
markets. We use the last price quotation at the end of each day and 
compute a daily index for 28 commodities. These are the basic raw 
materials. I will pass you this chart so you can see it. 

What I would like to do is to explain briefly for the record what the 
chart is. 

PRICES ON RAW MATERIALS 


We have 28 of these raw materials that are basic to our economy, 
They are divided into foodstuffs from the farm and raw industrials, 
as we call them—scrap metals, rubber, et cetera. 

For instance, the index for raw industrial materials was at 220 before 
Korea. That isa little over twice prewar; 100 represents their prices 
at prewar. Prices were rising at the time of Korea—the index rose 
to about 250. So we had a private enterprise business recovery under 
way before Korean came. 

After Korea, prices rose almost without cessation until the index 
reached a peak in the middle of January of about 382. I call your 
attention to that. The rise was from 220 to 382. That was an in- 
crease of 75 percent or so. 

Senator Cuavez. That was in a period of practically 7 months? 

Mr. Craacue. Yes. 

Senator CHavez. Between June and January? 

Mr. Cracuet. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. The last figure is 382? 

Mr. Cuiacue. That is right. Now, at that time, however, that was 
the peak. Prices leveled off in February around 380. January 25 
was the ceiling freeze. They ran along during the month of February 
at about 380 and since then they have fallen, during March, and they 
are now back at about 365. Now, that is not very much, from 382 
to 365; but they are still pointed downward. So here is an indication 
that this line is being held. 


PRICES OF FOODSTUFFS 


Senator Kitcorr. How about foodstuffs for the same period? 

Mr. Cuiacue. The foodstuffs were higher, proportionately. They 
were at 310, about three times prewar. 

Senator CHavez. When? 
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Mr. Cracur. Before Korea, that is, in January of 1950, before 
Korea. 

Senator CHavez. Was that 310? 

Mr. Cuacur. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Of course, that is due to the 
fact that foodstuffs were at very low prices in 1939. This chart does 
not indicate that the prices of one of these—foodstuffs or raw indus- 
trial—are higher than the other. It all depends on where you start. 
If you started back in the middle tw enties, these industrials would be 
higher than the foodstuffs. It just happens that farm products in 
1939, Mr. Chairman, were at the level of 1914 because they had fallen 
so during the depression period. 

Senator Cuavez. I think those were the figures that were used in 
determining the agricultural legislation. The period from 1914 to 
1924 was the period that they compared. 

Mr. Ciacun. That is right. For agriculture that was one of their 
most favorable periods in relation to industrial prices. 

Well, these foodstuffs rose, Senator, to about 375 in the summer. 
Then we got a decline for 2 or 3 months. In other words, the crops 
came in and we got a small decline in foodstuffs, that lowered the 
index to about 350. Then we got a steep climb in the closing months 
of the year. We had a rapid increase in food prices in November, 
December, and January. 

Now, those prices reached their peak in the middle of February, at 
about 410. It has declined since that time to 392. So both elements 
of this index are now moving downward very slightly. 

Senator Krngore. Do you have a study on the margin between that 
base and the retail prices? 


RETAIL PRICE INDEX 








Mr. Ciacur. Well, we don’t have a study of margin, but we do 
have, however, the retail price index itself. 

Senator Kirgore. That is brought about by the fact that I fre- 
quently go into stores here and find a can with four or five prices 
marked on its 

Mr. Cuacug. Oh, yes. 

Senator Kingore. Showing that it wasn’t following the base at all; 
it was following a trend. 

Mr. Ciracun. That, of course, is one of Mr. DiSalle’s problems. 

Senator Cuavez. That is not half as bad as the problem that the 
poor woman is faced with who has to make $3,200 a year take care of 
her problem. She really has a problem. 

Mr. Cragur., Mr. DiSalle is establishing now a series of retail 
margins to govern the flow of these prices. 


_ HIGH COST OF LIVING 





IN WASHINGTON, 





D. 





Cc. 


Senator Cuavez. I do not believe the Washington situation is well 
understood. The average person throughout the country had the 
wrong idea about the man or woman employed i in Washington: They 
think they are all getting rich. But our average pay is ‘only around 
$3,100. How they can feed their children at the prices they have to 
pay in grocery stores now is beyond me. Qh, yes, we have our $8,000 
employees and our $10,000 employees and our $12,500 employees 
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and even our $20,000 employees. But your average is only around 
$3,100. 

Now, I see them. I like to go to the grocery stores myself. I love 
grocery stores and butcher shops. I see women in them looking 
longingly at pieces of meat. I saw one lady over at Larimer’s last 
Saturday. She was just actually like a child the way she was looking 
at a piece of meat. She was looking at it, and she did not buy it, 
because 60 cents a piece for three filet mignons was too much for her. 
She was a young lady, probably recently married, and she wanted 
filet mignons, but she could not afford it. 

Mr. Ciacur. Meat, of course, is up more. 

Senator Cuavez. That is the point I would like to make about your 
studies. It is all right to make all of these studies, but it is necessary 
to apply them. There ought to be some benefit to the public, which 
is, after all, what we are interested in. I am all for the investigations 
and the studies that you make, but I would be happier if by those 
studies, some department could take some action that would result in 
some good to society. 


COORDINATION WITH PRICE STABILIZATION AGENCY 


Mr. Ciagur. Well, Mr. Chairman, Mr. DiSalle, in his Price Stabi- 
lization Agency, is taking that action. For example, they are now 
setting up concrete margins that are to be used at retail. 

1 would like to point out that Mr. DiSalle is using the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ studies on margins that were made in World War I 
for the Office of Price Administration. That is all there is available. 
He is taking that old material and applying it to the present. Now, 
he may find as he gets into the administration of the law that he may 
need to make newer margin surveys, in which case a new attempt will 
have to be made to survey that situation. 

Senator CHavez. As a matter of fact, 1 am partial to the Bureau 
that you head, sir. Tell us about the personnel. Do you get suili- 
cient help over there to really do the job that should be done? 

Senator Kitcorr. That is what I am interested in, too. 

Mr. Cracue. IJ think, Mr. Chairman, I might carry this discussion 
forward in this way: Let me first emphasize the point on which 
started. Our service to the defense agencies is such that the Bureau is, 
in effect itself now a defense agency and all of its efforts and activities 
are pointed in that direction. 

In connection with the Wage Stabilization Board, for example. 
at the first meeting of that Board a representative of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics gave a presentation on what had happened to wages 
during 1950. 

WAGE DATA 


The Bureau is the only source of basic wage data in the United 
States, and they needed to know what wages are. 

We provided ‘them with an analysis, for instance, of what had been 
the increases in wages since January 1950, not only averages, but b) 
industries, by groups of workers. W hen the Board was dec ding 
whether they would have an increase of 8 percent, or 10 percent, « 
12 percent as a ceiling, they needed the facts on which to eae 
decision. 
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ESCALATOR CLAUSES IN LABOR CONTRACTS 








Another question that struck them very early was the question 
of escalator clauses. The General Motors’ contract, of course, is 
familiar to everyone. When that was established in 1948 it was 
the only one of its kind that had been devised. I do want to empha- 
size that, of course, the consumers’ price index had been used in 
bargaining for many, many years. But General Motors picked it 
up and did several things with it that were sharp and unusual—and 
it was unusual. Even at the end of 2 years, Mr. Chairman, only a 
handful of companies and unions ae followed the pattern of the 
General Motors contract. But, after Korea occurred and the unions 
and management saw the way things were going, they flooded in by 
the hundreds. 

So what the Wage Stabilization Board asked us was: What is the 
status of these escalator contracis that run now into the future 
3 years, 5 years, with periodic escalacion? 

‘We drew upa report on that. There were several hundred concerns 
and unions involved in a supplemental report that we gave them as 
of March 27, 1951. 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX 






At the present time it is our estimate that close to 3,000,000 workers 
are tied up with the consumers’ pr ice index through wage adjustme nts 
every quarter year. To emphasize the importance of that, I would 
like just to quote a figure: 

A 1.1 point-change in our index means 1 cent in wages under the 
General Motors’ type of contract. In some contracts, by the way, the 
amount isa cent per point. Some are 1 points percent. If the index 
moves 1.1 points, making an increase of 1 cent in the General Motors’ 
contract, it amounts to 40 cents a week, $20 a year; and, if there are 
2*; million workers under such contracts, that is $55 000,000 a year 
involved in a 1.1 point movement in that index. I] state that to show 
you how important it is that we have the best possible data, and how 
important it is to have the index as accurate as we know how to 
make it, 


ITEMS COVERED BY CONSUMERS’ 





PRICE 





INDEX 





Senator Kingore. For the benefit of the record will you insert the 
various items covered in that index, the various items of food and other 
things in fixing those points because those questions are frequently 
asked us? Sometimes there are criticisms as to whether or not it truly 
reflects living costs. 

Mr. Ciagur. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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List oF Irems INCLUDED IN THE CoNnsuMERS’ PRICE INDEX 
Food—Continued 


Food: 


Cereals and bakery products: 


Cereals: 
Flour, wheat 
Corn flakes 
Corn meal 
Rice 
Rolled oats 
Bakery products: 
Bread, white 


Vanilla cookies 


Layer cake 


Meats: 

Beef: 
Round steak 
Rib roast 
Chuck roast 
Hamburger 
Frankfurters 

Veal cutlets 

Pork: 
Chops 


Bacon, sliced 


Ham, whole 
Salt pork 
Lamb, leg 


Poultry, roasting chickens 


Fish: 


Fish (fresh frozen) 
Salmon, pink 


Dairy products: 
Butter 
Cheese 
Milk: 

Fresh: 


Delivered 


Grocery 
Evaporated 
Ice cream 
Eggs, fresh 


Fruits and vegetables: 


Fresh fruits: 
Apples 
Bananas 
Oranges 


Fresh vegetables: 
Beans, green 


Cabbage 
Carrots 
Lettuce 
Onions 
Potatoes 


Sweetpotatoes 


Tomatoes 
Frozen foods: 
Peas 
Strawberries 
Orange juice 
Canned fruits: 
Peaches 
Pineapple 


Canned vegetables: 


Corn 
Peas 
Tomatoes 





Fruits and vegetables—Continued 
Baby foods 

Dried fruits and vegetables: 
Navy beans 
Prunes 

Beverages: 
Coffee 
Cola drinks 

Fats and oils: 
Lard 
Shortening, hydrogenated 
Salad dressing 


Oleomargarine 
Sugar and sweets: 
Sugar 
Grape jelly 
Apparel: 
Wool: 
Men’s: : 
Overcoats + 
Topcoats 
Suits 
Trousers 
Sweaters f 
Women’s: a 
Coats: 
Heavy, fur-trim 
Heavy, plain 
Light, plain 
Suits ve 
Dresses BS 
Girls’ coats #3 
Boys’: Hx 
Mackinaws . 
Suits se 
Slacks 
Cotton: 
Men's: 
Suits 
Trousers 
Overalls 


Shirts, work 
Shirts, business 





Pajamas ; 
Shorts 4 
Undershirts Pe 
Union suits 
Socks Be 
Work gloves i 
Women’s: Ps 
Dresses: oe 
Street ki 
House re 
Girls’: eS 
Dresses Fe 
Slips bi 
Panties Be 
Anklets S 
Boys’: Re 
Shirts: & 
Polo FS 
Convertible collar 5 

Shorts 

Jeans 
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Apparel—Continued 
Cotton—Continued 
Yard goods 
Diapers 
Silk, rayon, and nylon: 
Men’s: 
Socks 
Rayon Tropical Suits 
Women’s: 
Dresses 
Slips 
Panties 
Nightgown 
Hose 
Blouse 
Yard goods 
Footwear: 
Men’s: 
Shoes: 
Street 
Work 
Rubbers 
Women’s: Shoes, street 
Children’s: 
Shoes, street: 
Bovs 
Girls 
Other garments: 
Men’s: 
Jackets, leather 
Hats, felt 
Women’s: 
Coats, fur 
Girdles 
Gloves, leather 
Services: 
Men’s: 
Dry cleaning 
Shoe repairs 
Women’s: Shoe repairs 
Rent: Fuel, electricity, and refrigera- 
tion: 
Electricity 
Gas 
Ice 
Kerosene 
Fuel oil 
Anthracite coal, Pennsylvania 
Bituminous coal 
Coke 
Briquets 
Wood 
Lignite 
Sawdust 
Housefurnishings: 
Towels 
Sheets 
Curtains 
Blankets 
Rugs: 
Axminster 
Cotton 
Felt base 
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Housefurnishings—Continued 


Living room set: 
Medium 
Inexpensive 
Chrome dinette set 
Bedroom set 
Sofa beds 
Bedsprings 
Mattresses 
Radios, table model 
Television set 
Sewing machines, electric 
Washing machines, electric 
Vacuum cleaners, electric 
Refrigerators, electric 
Stoves, cook 
Dinnerware, plate 
Pan, aluminum 
Broom 
Toaster, electric 
Miscellanous: 
Transportation: 
Automobiles 
Tires 
Gasoline 
Motor oil 
Auto repairs 
Taxes 
Automobile insurance 
Streetcar fares 
Bus fares 
Railroad fares 
Medical care: 
Physicians: 
Office visit 
House visit 
Obstetrical care 
Surgeons: Appendectomy 
Specialist: Tonsillectomy 
Dentist: 
Filling 
Extraction 
Hospitals: 
Men’s, pay, ward 
Room 
Optometrist: Glasses 
Medicines and drugs: 
Prescriptions 
Aspirin 
Quinine 
Antiseptic 
Milk of magnesia 
Group hospitalization 
Heusehold operation: 
Laundry services 
Telephone services 
Domestic services 
Postal services 
Water rent 
Laundry soap: 
Bar 
Granulated 
Toilet tissue 
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Miscellaneous—Continued Miscellaneous—Continued 
Recreation: Personal care—Continued 
Newspapers Home permanent refill 
Motion pictures: Adults Toilet articles: 
Tobacco: Toilet soap 
Cigars Toothpaste 
Cigarettes Face powder 
Pipe tobacco Sanitary napkins 
Velocipede Razor blades 


Personal care: 
Barber service: Haircuts, Men 
Beauty Shop service: 
Wave set 
Permanent wave 


HOUSING STATISTICS 


Mr. Ciacur. To go on, I would like to make one central point, 
and to do so I will pass, briefly, over some of these other parts of the 
Bureau’s work. Housing and public construction is needed by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, by the National Production 
Authority, by the Department of Defense in order to determine what 
ought to be done in connection with housing. 

Senator Kircorr. What do your figures show are the prospects 
for home building during the next year? 

Mr. Cracur. We get the figures on the number of houses started 
each month in the United States. A finished house runs about 3 to 
4 months after the start. This chari I have here shews what the 
situation has been over the past several years. The high is 1950. 
Last vear we started about 1,400,000 houses. That was the greatest 
housing year in the history of the country. When I say “houses,” 
I mean apariments and individual homes. 

Senator Kitrcorr. You mean dwelling units. 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes. In 1951 in January we had 87,000, which was 
higher than last year. In February we had 80,000, which was a 
little under last year. In March, a midmonth estimate indicates it 
will go up to some extent. We hesitate to guess, but I will say 
perhaps to 90,000. That will be a little below March of last year. 
We will end this quarter with having had something in the neighbor- 
hood of 250,000 or 260,000 units. The goal of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency was 850,000 units, or a cut of over 40 percent from 
1950. But I still call attention to the fact that in the first quarter we 
may get one-quarter of a million and, furthermore, 850,000 as a figure 
is not very different from what we actually produced in the very good 
year of 1948. So I would say the outlook now is somewhat like this: 
We are building at around 1950 levels or a little below. We will fall 
short of that as Regulation X and these other controls, such as the 
NPA limitation orders, begin to take effect. 


EFFECT OF REGULATION X ON HOME BUILDING 


Senator Kincore. Have you projected what effect that is going to 
have on the question of home building? I have reports from my 
State that shows there are defense orders with various steel companies 
which have taken their entire production up to, say, August of this 
year. I know NPA is considering the question of cancellation. | 
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am bringing some people in to discuss with them. Some of these 
DO’s are phonies, unquestionably. It is the question of hoarding for 
the gray-market and the black-market activities. 

[am wondering if you have made any projection that would indicate 
what effect that would have because you have the steel question in 
there which affects very materially building, and copper is out of the 
picture. Aluminum is a substitute. So that is going to cause a 
greater use of steel than normally because it is going to have to be used 
for flashing, gutters, downspouts, and all that to a great extent for 
certain types of roofing, for pipe for plumbing, which will increase the 
demand for steel, and also there is a definite brick shortage now. I 
do not know whether that is under control or not. 

Mr. Ciacur. Senator, there are two problems, neither of which 
statisticians, trying to make an estimate, can control. You spoke of 
the NPA limitation orders which set aside steel, copper, and various 
other building materials which will be denied to the home builders. 
So some of the latter are worried as to whether they will have an ade- 
quate supply of those materials. 

Senator Kitcore. | learned of this situation with reference to a 
rather large distributor of building materials. During the last year 
he has placed his normal orders and all of a sudden he discovered they 
were back-ordering him along in August on steel of all kinds. Then 
they came along in January and they canceled about 50 percent of his 
last year’s purchases which had not as yet been delivered and which 
were holding up the contract. 

Now he finds himself faced with the fact he has to use last year 
as a base for anything he gets this year. Having been reduced to 50 
percent last year, then the percentage of that 50 percent in his area 
will materially affect home building. 

Mr. Ciagur. It is almost impossible to forecast what effect that 
will have, and particularly what effect it will have on the individual 
builder. But what we have seen so far is that the builders are showing 
a great deal of ingenuity in shifting from some of these materials that 
are scarce to other substitute materials. In other words, copper is 
not available but they do use something else. If steel is not available, 
they use more lumber. It is a question there of how adaptable build- 
ers are going to be in the face of the limitations. 

There is another factor, Senator, that may be more important, and 
that is the down payments required under Regulation X. We made 
studies in a few cities throughout the country that have a bearing on 
that. We have a survey of Washington, D. C., here. The Housing 
and Home Finance Agency is interested in more of these and was 
planning to give us money to make studies in additional places. | 
have here the survey we have just completed in Washington, D. C. 
| will not try and give a full summary of it, except to say that one- 
fourth of the home buyers here paid down nothing for their homes 
in the last quarter of 1950. When we look at the table that shows 
those down payments on houses, we see that, for example, for homes 
selling under $9,500, the lower price class, 77 percent of the buyers 
paid zero. The new regulations that will require more down payment 
will have a financial effect on the families , particularly under $10,000 
and even up to $15,000. 

Senator Krugore. A large part went to the veterans who had a 
certain amount of guaranty. 
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Mr. Craaue. Yes. 
Senator Kricore. So there really was a down payment. Uncle 


i! 
Sam guaranteed it. 

Mr. Cracuer. That is right. The individual got in without a down 
payment on his part. If he is now required to have the amount of a 
money that would be necessary, it means he will have to save up more, . 
which means he is going to have to wait longer. That will have « t! 
dampening effect on houses later this year. fi 

I would like to stress here for the record that it is very important c 
to follow by means of these studies what is happening to building. n 
Not only are the builders themselves concerned, but the Government le 
agencies are certain to be concerned. There will be the problem of e 
building in some of the new defense centers, where the new plants are ; ov 
being put up. In other words, the important thing is to have the u 
data to follow the ups and downs and to measure these effects. 

t 
ACTIVITIES OF BUREAU SUMMARIZED . il 
s 

To summarize on this point, I would like to make the following fi 
general statement about the Bureau’s work. We have mentioned a ry 
number of leading series that the Bureau has, but to save time, let li 
me summarize in these four points. No. 1, every single Bureau of tl 


Labor Statistics’ program is fundamental to the needs of one or even 
more of the defense agencies. In other words, in every single field of a 
major work we have some defense agency, or two, three, four, and : 2 
five sometimes, which wants our basic data plus some additional work. NN 
Second, the Bureau’s regular statistics and studies are the founda- | | 
tion on which additional work and special services must be based. 2 
In other words, there is no use doing special price collections for Mr. s 
DiSalle if the basic indexes are not kept up. 


Third, in every field of Bureau work defense agencies have provided r Ww 
funds to the Bureau of Labor Statistics for special studies and services. op 
In other words, I stress the fact that they have shown that they need Pon 
this by putting up their money and giving it to us to do statistical work. 

Lastly, in the full sense of the term, the Bureau of Labor Statistics i x 


is a defense agency. All of its work serves the mobilization program 
as well as the regular uses by the Government, industry and labor, 


and the public. So I would like to say we have converted fully to the n 
defense effort and to a wartime status and are doing in each program ; 0 
the work that best fits those needs. S| 
WORKLOAD INCREASE C 

Senator Kitcore. I am wondering at this point how much your th 
workload has been increased by the conditions during the current Pt 
fiscal year, the changed conditions, including legislation, additional fA 
jobs, and other things, over the workload of the beginning of the ti 
fiscal year. Do you have statistics on that? Ww 
Mr. Craaue. It is hard to catch all of that together in the form of IR fe 
statistics, but perhaps I may be able to indicate something concerning tl 
the inquiries and the kinds of things that have been requested of us 7 
and the studies we have been asked to do. b 
Let me answer you in a general way. We are in touch with key pe 


agencies in the defense effort to which each of our programs relate. 3 T 
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In the case of prices, it relates to Mr. DiSalle and Mr. Eric Johnston 
in the Economic Stabilization Agency. 

Senator Krugorr. That has occurred during the fiscal year? 

Mr. Cuacun. Yes. We have done two things. Last July right 
after Korea we reviewed our whole Bureau program for the year 
' to find out what it was that needed to be done in connection with 
this current situation, this emergency. Wherever we could switch 
' from a study that seemed to be dispensable, or a peacetime job that 
could be put off, we switched from it and went to a wartime assign- 
> ment that would be useful to some defense agency. We took our 
| leads from those agencies in developing that type of work. For 
' example, in our wage surveys we steered ourselves toward the metal- 
working industries like steel and the nonferrous metals which were 
useful to the defense agencies. 

Senator Kitcore. Is that not dangerous? We found ourselves in 
' the last war with the situation that we had three or four segments of 
> ~§©industry that we discovered suddenly were grossly underpaid, and we 
— slapped a wage freeze on them. We particularly went into the 
foundries and the timber industry and the brickmaking industry 
where their wage scales had not kept abreast of the rising cost of 
living. When the freeze was slapped on, then we had to “do some 
things to take care of it. 

Mr. Cuacur. That will arise again, I am certain, Senator. There 
are studies now needed by the Wage Stabilization Board on wages. 
They are going to have appeals coming to them. In fact, I gather 
Mr. Eric Johnston has several cases to. put before the reconstituted 
Board shortly. That Board will come in and want some economic 
facts, independent of management or labor, to help them make deci- 
' sions on whether they are going to hold that ceiling or change it. 

, Senator Kincorn. But also people in the production industries 
- will be involved. Production in the timber industry almost went to 
' pieces. The same can be said in the foundry industry, until we came 
» inand made special concessions. 















NEED FOR ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL IN COMPILATION OF WAGE STATISTICS 





Mr. Craaur. The chairman asked us a little earlier whether we had 
need for more personnel. I do have here one significant increase in 
one field. That is in the field of wages. I would like to talk to that 
specifically because it is important at the present time. 

This is one field in which the Bureau has been greatly cut back, not 

; only from its wartime work but also from its postwar work. Mr. 
Chairman, you spoke a bit earlier about the cut in 1947. I may say 
that was my first baptism as Commissioner of Labor Statistics. I 
took office in 1946 and in the spring of 1947 the Bureau took a cut of 
40 percent in our budget. We laid off 700 employees. Since that 
time we have come back for very little additional money. We are 
up about 150 employees from that low point. The program that suf- 
fered the most was wages. During the war, when we were doing all 
the work for the old National War Labor Board, there were about 
700 employees in the wage work of this Bureau. That had already 
been cut back in the postwar period, but in 1947 we still had 353 
people working in the field of wages. Now, in 1951, I have 121. 

That is a program that has been diastically cut back and is not able 
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to do what it was formerly doing, even in peacetime. We have come 
to you this time, even in this kind of year, on one program in the field 
of wages, that will be of interest to wage stabilization and will be of 
interest to the country, to management and to labor. I would like 
to take a few minutes and describe it. It is called a community wage 
survey. We have made, for many years, studies of wages in an indus- 
try. We are making one in the steel industry at the present time, 
that is, of all the wages by occupations, throughout the industry and 
in different parts of the country. The community wage type of survey 
we find is a very useful one. Itisa survey by communities of j just the 
key occupations in those communities. There is a great deal of local 
wage bargaining in this country and a lot of local wage settlement. 
All of our wages are not fixed by a large national union and a large 
national industry getting together and fixing them. These smaller 
people, particularly small-business men and small local unions, are 
the ones that use local data. 


INTEGRATION OF STATISTICAL STUDIES 


We have formulated a device which was necessitated because of the 
budget cut. We had to devise some way to skim the cream of cover- 
age of wages that would serve the most use. That is how we got into 
this type of wage survey 

You might be interested in how it arose. In Denver, several years 
ago, the Bureau of the Budget found that there were several different 
Federal agencies visiting filling stations and garages in that city in 
order to find out the wages of certain key occupations. These four 
different agencies w ere Federal agencies that make wage determina- 
tions on “blue collar” work. They either have Government contracts 
or they have under their own operations private citizens doing work 
for which the Government fixes the wages. These agencies were 
collecting data on prevailing wages. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics wes planning a wage sui vey at that 
same time. So the Bureau of the Budget got the agencies together 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics was designated as the collecting 
agency for allofthem. So one visit was made to the employers instead 
of several. 

The data were then made available to the Department of Defense 
and the Department of Interior, and others. This work was so well 
received other test surveys were made. We made one in San Fran- 
cisco for 1950, and have just completed another one there in 1951. 

I would like to read into the record the list of agencies which coop- 
erated in the San Francisco study. San Francisco is significant 
because there were State and local agencies which were also collecting 
prevailing wage rates for setting wages of the employees in their loca! 
governments. Here is a list of the agencies that participated in this 
1951 survey we have just completed in San Francisco: The United 
States Department of Defense, the city of San Francisco, Alameda 
County, the city of Berkeley, the city of Oakland, the city of San 
Leandro, Contra Costa County, the State Personnel Board of Cali- 
fornia, San Mateo County, the University of California, the East 
Bay Municipal Utilities District, and the State Department of Indus- 
trial Relations. We made a special tabulation for the General Serv- 
ices Administration here in Washington, D. C. 
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WAGE SURVEYS REQUESTED BY PRIVATE GROUPS 


[ want to emphasize that this survey was strongly supported by 
the employer groups in the district. 1 have letters from the Cali- 
fornia Metal Trades Association. They said: 


We think a single agency ought to do this work instead of this host of agencies 
going around and collecting this information, each one on its own. 


Secondly, they preferred the Bureau of Labor Statistics to be the 
agency to do it because they had confidence in us and they had a 
feeling it would result in more uniformity; and, that the material 
would be more generally useful if done by an expert agency. 

I have a letter from the San Francisco Civil Service Commission 
that thanks us for our cooperation in doing this job for them. They 
are sold on it from a local point of view. Also from the California 
State Personnel Board and the East Bay Municipal Utility District 
and Alameda County. I have had requests for similar studies, for 
example, from the Portland (Oreg.) Chamber of Commerce. Inciden- 
tally, local chambers of commerce are the ones usually very much 
interested in this kind of study. 

I have a letter from the International Association of Machinists 
asking us for a survey in Los Angeles, Calif. 

In Philadelphia we did one test survey which was completed last 
vear. I have letters in the files—and these are significant letters— 
from people representing important groups of users. I have a letter 
from the vice president of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, 
from the Radio Corporation of America in Camden, N. J., and from 
a smal! local union official of Leeds & Northrup, which is a small 
machine-tool plant in Philadelphia, telling how he used these materials 
in settling his case with the company. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF HOOVER COMMISSION ON WAGE SURVEYS 


Mr. Chairman, in summary I would like to present the justification 
for conducting this type of survey. In the first place, it is in accord 
with the recommendations of the task force on statistics of the 
Hoover Commission which reviewed Government statistics several 
years ago. ‘They made a report in which they indicated what they 
thought the Bureau of Labor Statistics should do. I would like to 
insert this in the record. I will not read it all now, except to para- 
phrase it by saving they recommended we do work in prices, cost of 
living, employment, et cetera, but they said particularly awoldihe 
the activities of wage earners and salaried groups. Also, the Bureau 
should be charged with the conduct of prevailing wage inquiries on 
behalf of all the other agencies of the Government, including the 
military. 

(The recommendation referred to is as follows:) 

Recommendation in the report The Statistical Agencies of the Federal Govern- 


ment, prepared for the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government: 

“The Bureau of Labor Statistics will have general responsibility for research 
and analysis relating to wholesale prices and living costs, employment and unem- 
ployment, working hours, wages and payrolls, productivity, and allied subjects 
primarily involving the activities of wage earners and salaried groups, and for the 
collection in these fields of specialized statistics not suitable for assignment to the 
Bureau of the Census. It should be charged with the conduct of ‘prevailing 
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wage’ inquiries on behalf of all other agencies of Government, including the 
military.’ 


FARM WAGE AND LABOR STATISTICS 


Senator Cuavez. What are you doing with reference to farm labor 
in that respect? 

Mr. Ciacun. We have done very little or nothing in farm labor in 
recent years. I think a good many years ago we did make a survey 
of such wages. Farm wages are collected by the Department of 
Agriculture at the present time. 

‘Senator Cuavez. Should not the Bureau of Labor Statistics go 
into that situation as well as they do with the industrial employees? 

Mr. Cracur. I would say yes. 

Senator Cuavez. Farming is quite an industry now, you know. 

Mr. Cuacur. Yes. Of course, at the present time the Farm Em- 
ployment Service is now in the United States Department of Labor 
and, therefore, is somewhat closer to the work of our Department. 
Earlier, you know, the Farm Placement Service and those concerned 
with the whole problem of placement of farm workers was in the hands 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

I would say the situation is this: The Department of Labor and 
the Bureau would consider it appropriate for us to make surveys of 
wages and farm labor, but we have not done so in recent years. I do 
not recall the last time. 

Mrs. Wickens. We have avoided doing so in order to avoid dupli- 
cating the work of the Department of Agriculture, Senator. Either 
one or the other, or the two jointly, should probably undertake such 
surveys. 

Senator Cuavez. Either one or the other should do it. I would 
think it preferable if your Bureau should do the work. There are too 
many ramifications in the Department of Agriculture with reference to 
coming to a fair decision. I do not want to see the country get into 
such a shape that we have millions of American citizens furnishing 
boys for Korea and for Europe who are unable to go to work on the 
farms because they have not any information available as to what we 
can do and at the same time try to pass legislation that will permit 
foreigners to come into this country to take their places. 

Senator Kincorr. And particularly at a time when we have been 
so increasing the category of farm labor by attaching thereunto by 
act of Congre ess various groups not hitherto considered farm labor. It 
is rather vital and essential, I think. 

Mrs. Wickens. It is in our statute. We do have the authority to 
collect this information, but we have not wanted to do that. 


Senator Kircorre. You must realize a truck driver for a farmer 


has now gotten into the same category. 

Senator Cuavez. And a tractor operator or a_baling-machine 
operator. It is all high-class work now. 

Senator Kitcorre. Yes. Farm labor has been so expanded it has 
gotten over into fields not ever before considered to be farm labor. 

Mrs. Wickens. We should discuss this with Mr. Wells of the 
Department of Agriculture to see what can be done by us jointly. 
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COMMUNITY WAGE STUDIES 





Senator Kitcore. I am interested in those community studies 
because wage structures can vary by communities. I know we have 
one of the largest cities in my State where living costs are extremely 
low. They have a relatively low wage structure which has been of 
benefit to the community. Nobody wants it disturbed, and the 
workers are perfectly satisfied at their present wage struc tures. They 
are making more money than if they were working’ i in Detroit at a 
higher wage scale, because it so happens that foodstuffs are cheaper 
and rent is cheaper. People will come from Detroit, Akron, and other 
places if they can get a job to work at a lower wage sc ale—if they can 
get a job. The chamber of commerce is constantly calling on me to 
see to it that not one single plant gets out of the general structure. 
It would be of benefit to me if I had a study of that structure to put 
it on a commensurate basis with all of the other places so that I 
would be sure they were not being discriminated against by their 
local chamber of commerce. 

| do think your community study is a wonderful thing. 

Mr. Cuaacue. Both wages and prices vary from one part of the 
country to another, and to some extent, from larger cities to smaller 
cities. As you know, we have in the field of prices city indexes for 
each of 34 cities. It would be desirable if we had wage data also 
that were available in the same way as the price data. 

Senator Kincore. Let me show you another advantage. One thing 
we have been striving for since the outbreak of World War II is to 
scatter our key industries. If we get them into the smaller communi- 
ties, and, as a certain man said, “making little ones out of the big 
ones, where they can live more reasonably, we get into a better com- 
petitive field abroad with our merchandise. We scatter our indus- 
tries so that we are not nearly so vulnerable and we still make the lot 
of the workingman much better. 

Mr. Ciaaur. That is right. 

Senator Krngore. That is why I think these community studies 
are valuable. I am in hopes they will get into the smaller places. 

Mr. Ciracue. We started off modestly. We have asked for 20 of 
the larger cities each year and 20 others, somewhat smaller, to be 
done every other year, or 10 each year. What we want to do is get 
this going and see if we can make it effective in the cities where the 
bulk of the people are. Then, just as in the case of price indexes, 
we would like to extend it to the smaller places, particularly in order 
to have one or more cities in each section of the country. 


BUDGET FOR FOREIGN 





LABOR ACTIVITIES 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Clague, if you were not making these studies 
now of farm labor, what is the justification that you would look into 
for foreign labor ‘conditions? You are asking for $163,648, or a 
$35,000 increase, including eight new positions. 

Mr. Curaeur. Mr. Chairman, I would say first that the fundamental 
purpose of our foreign labor work is to serve the needs of American 
business, American labor and the Government of the United States, 
and only ineidentally the people in foreign countries themselves. I 
would like to emphasize that the original authority for studies of that 
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kind was passed by the Congress in 1895 when they stated that the 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics— 

is hereby authorized to prepare and publish a bulletin of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics as to the conditions of labor in this country and other countries, con- 
densations of State and foreign labor reports, facts as to conditions of employ ment 
and such other facts as may be deemed of value to the industrial interests of the 
country. 

That is, our country. 

Senator CuHavez. Do you not agree with me that information as to 
our labor conditions and availability of labor in our own country is 
just as important to our businessmen as telling them that they pay 70 
cents a day in copper work in Peru or Bolivia? 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes, sir. I could not disagree with that. 


LABOR STUDY IN PUERTO RICO 


Senator Cnavez. Have you made any investigation of, say, labor 
conditions or labor statistics with reference to the island of Puerto 
Rico? 

Mr. Craaue. For the island of Puerto Rico we are doing two 
things, or during the past year we have done two things: One, | 
recall, is that the island of Puerto Rico has a bureau of labor statistics 
like we do. It gathers a great deal of information on loeal conditions 
there. A young woman wrote to me—Mrs. Alicia Irizarry, chief 
of the bureau of labor statistics—and asked me if I could send her 
some technical assistance in her work. We did so. I sent down a 
person who spent considerable time in Purerto Rico consulting with 
the Puerto Rican bureau. It resulted in a Report on the Program 
and Operations of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Government 
of Puerto Rico, which was submitted by the Secretary of Labor to 
the commissioner of labor of Puerto Rico. 

There is a second thing we are doing in connection with Puerto 
Rico at the present time on funds from the Civil Service Commission. 
The salaries of employees in Puerto Rico, as well as in the other 
Territories, are fixed in relation to salaries in Washington, D. C., or 
the continental United States. Washington, D. C., is used as a base. 
We are conducting and just finishing now a study on the cost of 
living there, in order to determine the salary differential that ought 
to be paid. 

Senator CuAavez. Would it in any way affect the labor statistics in 
the continent if you could have information available as to labor that 
could come to the continent from the island? 

Mr. Cracur. Yes; Mr. Chairman. This participation of labor, 
particularly in these surrounding countries, is very important. 

Senator Cuavez. Puerto Rico stands in a different relationship. 
It is not a foreign country. 

Mr. Cuacue. That is right. 

Senator CHavez. When I say “foreign country,” I do not mean 
Puerto Rico, nor the Canal Zone, nor Hawaii. 

Mr. Cuiacuer. Puerto Rico is an American possession. It is 4 
Territory. 

Senator CHavez. Have you any information or have you made any 
studies with reference to the groups under the control of Uncle Sam’: 
Government, the Indians throughout the Nation, as to labor possi- 
bilities and their conditions as to living? 
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Mr. Ciacup. No, we have not. 

Mrs. Wickens. May I add a word on Puerto Rico? We have 
had a very close working relationship for many years with the Depart- 
ment of Labor there. Some years ago we established their cost-of- 
living index for them. We sent our people down to make studies and 
to establish that index. The present commissioner of labor from 
Puerto Rico was a member of the delegation, with the rest of us from 
this Government, to an international labor conference in South Amer- 
ica 2 years ago. At that time we had an opportunity to discuss with 
him some of his needs, so that not only our Bureau but the Depart- 
ment has paid particular attention to giving him some assistance. 
We in particular have worked very closely on statistical matters over 
a period of some years. 


PROPOSAL FOR LABOR STATISTICS ON INDIANS 


Senator Cuavez. I think that is fine. The Government should 
be created basically for the people. That is why I am intense in 
trying to do something about the poor Indians. The Indian has been 
kicked around something terrible. It is all right to raise a flag at 
Iwo Jima; but, when it comes to a question of employing him, he is 
entirely forgotten. I think it is about time the Government itself, 
in making all of these studies throughout the entire west, did some- 
thing about the Indians. Oklahoma has more Indians than any other 
State of the Union. We have Apaches and Navajos out there. We 
send them to school and spend millions and millions in order to teach 
them how to drive a truck or fix an automobile, but they cannot get a 
job. I think that information would be very valuable, and I think it 
would be really an act of not only charity but fair play and common 
decency. 

Mr. Ciaaun. I would say it has not occurred to me so far, Senator. 
I think it is something that might well be investigated. We should 
consult with the Indian Bureau. 

Senator Cuavez. In the Dakotas and Montana—and I do not 
mind putting this in the record—I think some of those Indians 
should be left alone. They have no right to be wards of the Govern- 
ment than you or myself. Then you have the Klamath in Oregon, 
but they have completely forgotten the Blackfeet and some of the 
other tribes in the Dakotas and Wyoming where we have a potential 
resource that could be used as a matter of having them being proud of 
the country. It could be done. They want to be self-sufficient. 
They do not want charity. The Indian as a general rule wants medi- 
cine, schools, roads, and water, and he wants to be left alone. He 
just gets kicked around. While we are making all of these studies 
for the benefit of the country, I think some attention should be paid 
to that class of people. There are now some bills pending trying to 
bring some labor from across the border to work on the farms. My 
idea is to use our labor first so it will not become an object of charity. 
We have to appropriate some money because they are starving. Give 
them a chance to work in Detroit. If they are good enough to get 
killed, they should be good enough to have work. If I were the 
Indian Commissioner, I would have nothing but Indians. 
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PERSONNEL 





Mr. Ciacun. Mr. Chairman, before we run short of time here, let 
me make one more point. You started out by asking me a question 
to which I would like at this time to give an answer if I may. You 
spoke about the 500 employees of the Bureau in 1941 and the fact 
we had grown up to the end of the war and then our Bureau had a 
deep cut from which we have not completely recovered. I may say 
to you, Mr. Chairman, before you were on this subcommittee, this 
same question was brought up to us in the appropriations hearings 
for 1949 before this committee. I presented a statement at that 
time which I have reread again to see what the situation in the early 
forty’s was. That was before I became Commissioner, so I know it 
only from the records. 

There is a statement in the 1949 appropriation hearings, on page 
88, which does indicate a situation which I would like to make clear 
to you. At that time the Bureau was receiving considerable amounts 
of money from outside agencies, from various sources not included in 
your table. Those were working funds and reimbursements of one 
kind or another. 

Senator Cuavez. From other departments? 

Mr. Cracur. Yes; and from other agencies. 

Senator Cuavez. So the figures officially presented by the Bureau 
do not represent the actual? 

Mr. Ciacuer. At the end of the first year where you have a record 
of 500, we had pretty nearly 900 on the payroll. I do not want to 
make the figures incomparable. We do have working funds now at 
the present time so you would have to add to the recent figures to 
make it wholly comparable. 

Senator Cuavez. How does that work out as you go along, Mr. 
Clague? Is it a satisfactory situation? If you need money, why 
should we give it to you? Why should you have to go to one depart- 
ment and borrow $40,000 and go to another and get $100,000 so there 
will not be any duplication? 

Mr. Cuiacuer. I would like to talk to that point and, in fact, | 
would like to say two things. 

We would like to have it done in the w ay you suggest, and we 
would like to come before your committee in connection with it. | 
would like to take this very point I mentioned here. The kind of 
money we had back in 1941 was of two kinds, and the money we 
have even at the present time might be thought of as being of two 
kinds. I could make more detailed classifications, but this is enough. 
One is a kind of study that really is part of the work that we should 
be doing. For the sake of the record, I am going to read you that 
kind of ‘studies that we were doing in 1941 with this money from the 
other agencies. We were improving and extending our reports on 
building permits. That is this housing and public construction set 
of statistics we now have. Somebody gave us some money to improve 
our reports on housing. 

Senator Cuavez. That is perfectly proper. I know the explana- 
tion is good, but even the explanation and the fact that it happens 
gives someone who is against whatever you are doing the opportunity 
to say, ‘‘ Well, they don’t come and tell us their story. They say they 
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are employing 500 when as a matter of fact they are getting some other 
money.” 

They think you are covering up when it is not so. That is why I 
would prefer if it is necessary for the Bureau or any agency of the 
' Government to get what they ‘need. We give you that job todo. We 
4 pass a law to carry on that. 

s Senator Kincore. I would rather see it happen like this: The 
- Bureau get enough money to operate itself, and if it did a job for a 
| department that was anything like that, that just revert back to the 
| ‘Treasury out of that department's appropriation without you having 
i to settle up. I think that an agency such as yours should run on its 
Br own. 

. Senator Cuavez. It is hard for us on the floor to tell you, “All 
right,’ and say, “They say they want $1,900,000.” That does not 
tell the picture. It is hard to explain, especially when the person 
that you are trying to explain it to does not want to be convinced. 


























IMPROVEMENT OF WORK PROCEDURES 





Mr. Criacueg. I would like to say to carry this through that I would 
like to read a bit more of this: 

Improvement of the Bureau’s employment index, studies of family expenditures 

and incomes to improve the cost-of-living index, ete. 
P In other words, one of the kinds of outside funds we get is to improve 
our own work and indexes. What happened, Mr. Chairman, is that, 
E at the end of war, the Congress did take stock of that situation and 
did put that money in our own budget. That is why you get some of 
the increase you find at that time. The decision was made along the 
lines you indicate. Purely war work would be sloughed away and 
would die. A great deal of it did so. Some of the studies were 
decided to be of long-run importance, and they were worked into our 
regular budget where you now find them, except insofar as they have 
been cut away by the cut we had in 1947. 

There is a second type of study, Mr. Chairman, in which it is appro- 
priate and useful for us to do work at the expense of another agency 
because it avoids duplication and it really is economical for the Gov- 
ernment as a whole. Let me give one illustration of that. I spoke 
about Mr. DiSalle and his price-stabilization work. He needs our 
b indexes of consumer prices. He wants us to keep those in the best 
shape possible. He needs our work as we now do it. He would like 
us perhaps to have more money to put those data in better shape, if 
possible; but he also has a second thought. He may need special 
collections that are useful to him; that are of no long-run permanent 
F value at all, but which help him to make a decision here and now. If 
: he asks us to do that, it is easier for us to handle that along with our 
po other collections, to put an extra clerk on to go and do that, than to 
have him set up a collection agency and go out and do that work. 

So we are particularly interested in seeing that, if the work is related 
and could appropr iately be done by us, then it should be done on that 
basis because it is temporary. It is servicing him and when it is 
through, it ends. I would say that kind of work will probably always 
be present in a Bureau like ours. We bring it before you, and you 

can see the things being done by us, 


Se eer 
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VALUE OF WAGE STUDIES 





Senator KitGore. One illustration of the value of studies—and this 
is not statistical—I happen to know one of the Commissioners of the 
Conciliation Service who has been constantly at war with the head of 
the service over the idea of strike prevention by studies of plants before 
the strike occurs. He went into one industry. He made a study of 
their wage set-up. He discovered it was terrifically out of balance in 
certain segments of labor. He then made a study of all their plants. 
They were spread over a number of cities. He tried to figure what 
were fair differentials in that over-all picture. They always had very 
stubborn fights over wages. 

The next time he went in on that job he went to the president and 
said, ‘‘What over-all percentage will you stand for?” He gave him 
that percentage. He went in and adjusted the wages. He went to 
the union with an adjusted wage based upon that in which he took care 
of the employees who had been properly taken care of before, balanced 
the wages in all their plants, got an entirely new wage scale into opera- 
tion. ‘That was 5 years ago. That contract has been renewed with 
slight percentage increases ever since, and everybody is happy, even 
the fellows who did not get quite so much raise on that. 

He has eliminated a Saeaila spot that was a trouble spot for the 
Conciliation Service and meant that one Commissioner was in there 
for weeks every time a contract was negotiated. Now the contract 
is negotiated without a conciliator coming in at all. That is the 
advantage of having studies of all sorts. That is the advantage of 
your community pr ice structure and wage structure studies. It 
should contain a price structure and a wage structure study in each 
‘ community survey and be kept up to date. 

Mr. Ciaaur. There is more and more appeal to the facts in col- 
lective bargaining. A great many economic briefs are drawn up. 

Senator CHAVEZ. Is there anything further, Mr. Clague? 

Mr. Ciaacue. No, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Are there any further questions, Senator Kilgore? 

Senator KILGORE. No, sir. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Cuavez. At this point at the conclusion of testimony from 
the officials of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, I offer for the record 
the data submitted by the Department in explanation of the proposed 
obligation of funds by objects of expenditure in support of their 
budget estimate. 

(The data referred to is as follows:) 
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Salaries and expenses, Bureou of Labor Statistics 
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Estimate, 1951 

















Estimate, 1952 
































Summary — 
ed — sal- es petal eal. 
y 
—_ Bs 
Permanent positions: 
Office of the Commissioner-_......-....-.-------------- 12 75, 280 12 | $76, 140 
Office of Assistant Commissioner (publication and pro- | 
gram planning) - wine 42 198, 855 42 203, 27 
Office of Assistant Commissioner (management and | | 
OT” | rare Ree ohsikipwamaaaaeoanl 80 286, 184 80 291, 859 
Branch of Machine Tabulation._.____-_-- Aikcegabr aaa 72 | 223, 140 77 239, 060 ; 
Division of Employment Statistics...................__} 161 618, 855 161 631, 170 5 
Division of Prices and Cost of Living isrd sapien 185 | 698, 620 172 667, 865 i 
Division of Wage Statisties_._--_- Lieonwaee Sanchonai 50 229, 880 53 248, 245 Eo 
Division of Construction Statistics. ......-.-.-..---.--- 78 | 312, 850 | 78 319, 250) ; 
Division of Industrial Relations... --_- bunaee tits : 67 268, 365 67 | 274, 115 : 
Division of Manpower and P roductivity sitecnisscadet eters | 75 331, 510 75 338, 255 ; 
Branch of Industrial Hazards. -_............-_- anh so 23 86, 600 32 | 120. 155 
Division of Interindustry Economics | 10 | 51, 380 ; ri 
Division of Foreign Labor Conditions.._.____- .| 24 | 116, 290 r 
Field Service--...-- ‘ | 241 | 78, 290 a 
| Stan's 5 
Total permanent- E : aca z 120 4, 476, 099 | f 
ERODE II sais 3 hice Sci eu sewacs baked od chp Renin nee |-------- 74, 038 E 
Diet ARE i ccc ; sina ain esee Gaee 4, 402,061 |.......... | 4,476, 658 
Part-time and tempor: ry posi itions 144, 225 cy 264, 655 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base ; ad a ae tedhe] cenesbosas 17, 217 
Payment above basic rates. ___.-...-- aac heneaa tae Gee | 10, 686 |. — 10, 686 
|- _—— — |- —— 
Total personal services- Rae den toalaaschitubn nets eee weeaipaciiig | 4,556,972 |........_. | 4, 769, 216 
| | | ; 
_— a -_ a Hs: ee a eo 
Travel 
ea s > = | | 
| ? .q | As alloc: ited | 
‘ieee by the De- | Requested 
aa 1951 | partment | for 1952 F 
a for 1951 F 
sietuinliihatacmeticnaes shaman pnsatentaemenissstainiph laa aie i 
1, Collection, analysis, and publication of labor and economic ; 
statistics: | | ; 
(a) Employment, payrolls, hours and earnings | $36, 100 $32,617 | $32, 617 a 
(b) Prices and cost of living ood 57, 527 | 51, 180 | 49, 780) 
(c) Occupational wage rates and trends______.______- 1 79, 327 84, 417 129, 417 
(d) Housing and public construction 61, 184 54,045 54, 045 
(e) Industrial relations and collective bargaining ._ 5 5, 762 6, 000 6, 000 
(f) Measurement of productivity | 30, 502 | 24, 208 24, 208 
(a) Employment outlook by occupations ae 3, 750 3, 833 3, 83 
(h) Industrial injuries . i 7,833 | 8, 500 11, 300 
(i) Interindustry economics. --- phan ndene clea 1, 004 500 | 500 ; 
(j) Foreign labor conditions ea 4, 567 4, 000 | 4, 000) é 
2. Executive direction and management services -_............- 4, 694 10, 200 10, 200 : 
RA epigth a i redciccrishis Menisiieach aca godin whee Ee a ny ae | 292, 250 279, 500 | 325, 990 





EXPLANATION 


The decrease in travel allotment between columns 1 and 2 was necessary in order 
to provide funds for within-grade promotions. 
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1952 


7 


| Transporta- | 
| Num- tion 
ber of 


Per diem 
| trav- eee 
elers | Per- | 
cent 
| |. 


Per- | 


Cost cent | 


Cost 


labor and economic statistics: 
(a) Employment, payrolls, hours 
and earnings. Lis 5 55 |$17, 5 |$14, 723 
(b) Prices and cost of living Ni 27 | 13, 3 | 36, 252 | 
(c) Occupational wage rates and | | | | 
trends: | | | 
Regular... - i ae } 39 | 32, 51 | 51,565 | 6,038 
W.A. E... | 34 | | 8 | 39,400 | 5,000 | 
(d) Housing and public construc- | | 
tion: | | 
Regular ‘ canara 7,464 | 30] 7,481 876 
Wie hie Bs. <e =a ao 300 55 5, 875 
(e) Industrial relations and collec- | 
tive bargaining | | 3, 438 3 | 2,562 | 300 | 
Measurement of productivity 25] §& 3, 319 7 
(g) Employment outlook by occu- | | | 
pations | 2, 526 7 »o 153 
(hk) Industrial injuries. ‘ 34} 3,879] 66] 7,421 | 869 
i) Interindustry economics. ..- | : 363 | 27 | 3 16 | 
(j) Foreign labor conditions 2} 51 2,800] 25) 130 | 

2. Executive direction and management | 

services... si lpin Ba a a ¢ 37 | 6,852} 33 


| 
1. Collection, analysis, and publication of 
| 

















,2t0 


| 372) 27.42 | 10,200 
Total regular__.______. i. ed : 005 | 54 |136,795 | 15,908 | 15.74 |251, 800 
, 700 53 | 39,400 | 10,875 | 6.81 | 74, 100 


Grand total etc Mt 551 | 705 | 54 1176, 195 | 2.13 |325, 900 
Cost for 1950... eee arn BAS be aoe ae ar ee | 307, 294 


As allocated | 

by the De- 
partment 
for 1951 


AS approved 
by Senate | 
for 1951 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Requested 
for 1952 


| 
| 
1 
| 


| 


Collection, analysis, and publication of labor and economic 
Statistics i j 
(2) Employment, payrolls, hours and earnings. | $2, $1, 603 | 
Prices and cost of living n'a 2, 005 | 1, 519 | 
(c) Occupational wage rates and trends a a ' 868 
!) Housing and public construction. -- | i 762 | 
e) Industrial relations and collective bargaining | 456 
f) Measurement of productivity. S 33 
}) Employment outlook by occupations... 25% 266 
h) Industrial injuries feo 16 14 | 
(i) Interindustry economics. - fie 
) Foreign labor conditions S I. 
2. Executive direction and management services --- 3: 538 


Total... : Baan ek be ss ¥, }, 500 


EXPLANATION 


The change between columns 1 and 2 was because by September 1950 when 
allocations were made for fiscal 1951, actual costs for this object in 1950 were 
available ($6,644). At the time that the budget was presented, 1949 costs were 
used as a basis for the estimate. For 1952 the estimated amount required for 
this purpose is based on past experience (1950 costs, $6,644) and covers cost of 
shipment of bulk supplies, machine and office equipment, and the transportation 
of household goods. 
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Communication service 


| As approved 


| As allocated 
iby the Senate | 


by the De- 


Requested 





ine partment | for 1952 c 
for 1951 for 1951 c 
igen eel isis a a el cheat eaee ein ——-————— | -——-—-- 
1, Collection, analysis, and publication of labor and economic | 
statistics 
(a) Employment, payrolls, hours, and earnings. - - $13, 786 | $13, 786 
(b) Prices and cost of living 11,991 | 11, 341 
(c) Occupational wage rates and trends. 7,015 | 8, 105 
(d) Housing and public construction 6, 262 6, 262 i 
(e) Industrial relations and collective bargaining 3, 544 3, 544 
(f) Measurement of productivity 2, 555 | 2. 
(g) Employment outlook by occupations 2,071 | 2, 071 
(h) Industrial injuries ; 1, 426 | 1, 89! 
(i) Interindustry economics 514 | 514 
(j) Foreign labor conditions 1, 237 1, 627 
2. Executive direction and management services 4, 999 | 4, 999 
Total ae ce is Saad lial a ; 50, 652 55, 400 56, 695 


EXPLANATION 


The change between column 1 and 2 is because at the time that the 1951 budget 
was submitted to the Congress, only 1949 actual costs were available ($45). By 
the time that appropriation was passed and allocations thereof were made, 1950 
actual costs were available for guidance ($49.39 per employee). 

For 1952 average telephone costs for switchboard rental, rental of 282 instru- 
ments in District of Columbia, tolls, ete., was about $1,339 per month; field 
telephone costs for 5 regional offices was about $1,775 per month; telegraph costs 
about $765 per month, postage about $846 per month. Total average monthly 
cost is $4,725 or $56,695 a year. 


Rents and utility services 








As allocated | % 
sdkitenare, bythe Dee | Requested 
‘ far 198 1 ’ partment | for 1952 
for 1951 | 
1. Collection, analysis, and publication of labor and economic 
statisties 
(2) Employment, payrolls, hours, and earnings $41, 722 $36, 4 
(b) Prices and cost of living : 20, 544 9, 139 
(c) Occupational wage rates and trends 20, 553 12, 62 
(d) Housing and public construction 20, 385 11, 2 
(¢) Industrial relations and collective bargaining 1, 022 1, 87 
({) Measurement of productivity 2, 195 SOS 
(9) Employment outlook by occupations 2, 130 1, f 
(h) Industrial injuries 2, 726 6, 697 
(i) Interindustry economics 
(j) Foreign labor conditions : Sims bi 
2. Executive direction and management services. __- 3, 323 4, 978 4, 978 
Total bee ESAT eR ; bc os 114, 600 115, 465 85, 582 
EXPLANATION 
The difference between columns 1 and 2 is because of a difference of square foot- ie 
} ; 
age of space in the field. & 
For 1952 the entire amount is for rental of tabulating machine equipment cost fa 


which is apportioned to various activities on a cost basis. The difference between 
1951 and 1952 is attributable to the assumption of space rental costs by GSA 
($33,865) offset by increases for machine rents due to new programs requested 
($3,982). The entire item now represents the costs of rental of machine equipment 
necessary to the tabulation of the Bureau’s data. 
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Printing and reproduction 

. l 

As allocated | 

by the De- | Requested 
partment | for 1952 
for 1951 


As approved | 
by Senate | 
for 1951 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1. Collection, analysis, and publication of labor and economic 
statistics: 
(a) Employment, payrolls, hours, and earnings | $28, 599 $40, 234 $40, 234 
(b) Prices and cost of living : 23, 33, 733 31, 733 
(c) Occupational wage rates and trends - - 7 32, , 798 44, 244 
(d) Housing and public construction. : 3, 937 | 
(e) Industrial relations and collective bargaining ‘ ; 2, 264 
(f) Measurement of productivity -_. ; 2, 79% 9, 722 } 
(@) Employment outlook by occupations : 2, 443 , 620 
(h) Industrial injuries : 8, 372 9, 404 10. 07 79 
(i) Interindustry economics ‘ 659 659 
(j) Foreign labor conditions , 045 , 588 1, 588 
2, Executive direction and management services ’ <i 3, 241 | 3, 241 


Total. 


EXPLANATION 


The change between columns 1 and 2 was made to provide for the duplication 
at the GPO of bulletins and releases which could not be handled by the Depart- 
ment of Labor unit. 


Monthly Labor Review, monthly, 2,000 copies _ - sus 3k i ss a 
Index to Monthly Labor Review, semiannually, 2,000 copies a cake : 1, 000 
ol ge re er sh ae _ 86, 521 
Schedules, forms, ete_ : ei nh ee 
teprints of Monthly Labor Review articles, 50... .-_.-_- Abs Kast! oy OOO 


Total ; a ncn ey Oot 
Total cost for 1950 was $163,409 as compared to estimate of $176,321 for 1952. 


Other contractual services 


As allocated | 

by the De- Requested 
partment for 1952 
for 1951 


As approved 
Activity | by Senate 
for 1951 


1. Collection analysis, and publication of labor and economic 
statistics 
(a2) Employment, payrolls, hours, and earnings. - - $450, 664 $369, 668 $369, 668 
(b) Prices and cost of living 11, 644 2, 938 2, 938 
(ec) Occupational wage rates and trends... ‘ 11, 217 , 947 4, 947 
(4) Housing and public construction 6, 219 , 953 , 953 
(e) Industrial relations and collective bargaining ; 8, 352 », 18% i, 183 
(f) Measurement of productivity 2, 867 
(9g) Employment outlook by occupations 1, 798 
(hk) Industrial injuries 1, 058 
(i) Interindustry economics 686 
j) Foreign labor conditions , 592 
2. Executive direction and management services , 243 


Total : : ; ne 500, 340 


EXPLANATION 


The change between columns 1 and 2 represents a transfer of $56,000 (for 
departmental duplicating costs and stock supplies) from this object to object 08 
(suppl ies), and a reduction of $55,000 in the amount to be transferred to States 
for the employment statistics cooperative program in order to partly absorb within- 
grade promotions. 
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1952 


1. Payments to states for compiling employment data, 36 States 
RI ici sui echo ssa ban erin et Shawnie beak ta wee MRO $349, 290 
2. Purchase of special tabulations of employment data from Bureau of 
Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance and from Bureau of the Census, 





RRND NR eo oa ering sietargeccmmaceaenaate menswear ateharacacateemaneerts 15, 300 

3. Miscellaneous reports and services required by operating programs. 4, 160 
4. Purchase of press clipping services for the wage and industrial re- 

lations programs activity 1 (c) $3,184, 1 (e) $5,316___...______- 8, 500 

5. Repair and maintenance of office machine, 829._...........-..--- 7, 500 
6. Miscellaneous repairs and alterations of buildings and furniture, 
maintenance of motor generator, and hire of trucks and laborers 

and miscellaneous moving expenses____...-.-.-..--.-----.-.-- 4, 100 

TOON a ser eke a naw mictea watabten UES sv PRISE: Bana 388, 350 


Items 3, 5, and 6 are not susceptible to an activity breakdown, as they are not 
accounted for in that manner. 

Inasmuch as very drastic reductions were, of necessity, made in the operating 
allocation for 1951, these allocations were projected into 1952. 


Supplies and materials 


' | | 
5 aq | AS allocated | 
gor gg | by the De- Requested 
} Dy senave | partment for 1952 
| for1951 | “for 1951 





1. Collection, analysis, and publication of labor and economic | 
Statistics: | 
| 
| 


(a) Employment, payrolls, hours, and earnings_..--- $6, 945 $21, 704 $21, 465 
(b) Prices and cost of living - - Ge eakcnsiekal 6, 465 18, 847 18, 302 
(c) Occupational wage rates and trends_- ee . | 4, 267 | 11, 071 11, 516 
(d) Housing and public construction - a | 3, 424 | 9, 892 | 9, 783 
(e) Industrial relations and collective bargaining_.__- 1, 923 | 5, 594 5, 532 
(f) Measurement of productivity ; 1, 601 | 4, 045 4, 000 
(g) Employment outlook by occupations___....__- 811 | 3, 289 3, 25 
(h) Industrial injuries Pacis cia sae 576 | 2, 230 | 2, 446 
(i) Interindustry economics. -. ; - . 382 | 803 | 74 
(j) Foreign labor conditions. 710 | 1, 934 | 2,117 
2. Executive direction and management services | 2, 356 | 7,814 7, 728 
OO oi. scat neah oegineasee ae hci aciagaia 29, 460 | 87, 223 | 86, 936 


EXPLANATION 


The change between columns 1 and 2 is due to transfer of obligation for de- 
partmental duplicating and stock supplies from “Other contractual” to this object. 
For 1952 estimated costs are as follows: 


SSRN NON se cee oon cA Ree eae eee ee $28, S88 
NINE 2 iy Bek ai oi cick achs Dashed We wha os meenela nei anet amedeiaeioasahanin 16, 000 
SONG SUNS... Si ecicinc a cnumdacensceegnpepee aaNet 42, 048 

IN aac ha ce daha eth cack cs cleo eng cea esc td Se cn ede sacapeeaben areal tt 86, 936 


A total of $29,092 was obligated for this category in 1950. 
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Bevtpoaet 


| ie ie As allocated sa! 
| a | by the De- | Requested 
ate for 1951 partment | for 1952 

, for 1951 
| 


1. Collection, analysis, and publication of labor and economic | | 
statistics: 

(a) Employment, payrolls, hours, and earnings. ---..- $6, 826 $6, 277 $6, 277 

(b) Prices and cost of living i 6, 789 | 7, 216 7, 216 

(c) Occupational wage rates and ents 2 ST 4, 379 2, 099 2, 099 

(d) Housing and public construction | 3, 442 3, 109 | 3, 109 

(e) Industrial relations and collective bargaining 2, 058 | 2 , 606 2, 606 

(f) Measurement of productivity , Fag gil 1, 729 | 1 443 1, 443 

(g) Employment outlook by occupations........-..- 854 1, 520 1, 520 

(h) Industrial injuries.............-.-.- 543 | 884 | Ss4 

(i) Interindustry economics <trevahiscasiey abe al 413 381 | 381 

(j) Foreign labor conditions xbdte Se eeeeae 960 918 918 

9. Executive direction and management services 2, 007 | 3, 547 | 3, 547 


ea asa aa 30,000 | 30, 000 | ~~ 30, 000 





1952 repranennent 9 of equipment 


~y 

Adding ma- 
chines over 
12 years of 


| 
Calculators | 
over 12 years 
| of age 


Typewriters 
| over 6 years Total 
of age 


. Collection, analysis, and publication of labor 
and economic statistics: 
(a2) Employment, payrolls, eee, and | 
earnings - -_- Se ssa 
(6) Prices and cost of living. -- 
(c) Occupational wage rates and trends. 
(d) Housing and public construction 
(e) Industrial relations and collective | 
bargaining... eteekeke 
(f) Measurement of productivity | 
(g) Employment outlook by occupations | 
(hk) Industrial injuries_- : sa | 
(i) Interindustry economics. -- 
(j) Foreign labor conditions 
2. Executive direction and management serv- | 
ices 








Total. ..- 
Machines i 
Replacement of and miscellaneous ad litions to 

furniture and equipment—based on past ex- | 
perience Ae be : / ad 10, 000 


a : — c oS |. ames ; See 30, 000 











Taxes and assessments 


As: allocated | 
a. y Senate partment for 1952 
| for 1951 | 
| 
| 
| 


Statistics: 


. Collection, analysis, and publication of labor and economic | 
(a2) Employment, payrolls, hours, and earnings - - -- 


kas ied. 501 | 
(b) Prices and cost of living cs anal 1, 156 
(c) Occupational wage rates and trends. ork Sa in hictdaaabionas 337 
(d) Housing and public construction -- mollis Ohana 725 
(e) Industrial relations and collective bargaining. _- | pean 161 | 
(f) Measurement of noe ; sanatce keicmaeden 132 | 


(9) Employment outlook by occupations... __--- staitals | 103 | 
(h) Industrial injuries ___- Sens é 60 
(i) Interindustry economics...................-.....--.|-- ; 30 
(j) Foreign labor conditions___. caadieisihan ladekweuirenaer 68 
2. Executive direction and management services....._.--__- 227 


Total 





EXPLANATION 


Based on 1% percent of salary costs for the year for 101 temporary employees 
and for 93 man-years of WAE employment during the year. 
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WaGE AND Hour DIvIsIon 





STATEMENT OF WILLIAM R. McCOMB, ADMINISTRATOR, ACCOM. 
PANIED BY F. GRANVILLE GRIMES, JR., DEPUTY ADMINISTRA. 
TOR; RAYMOND G. GARCEAU, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR; E 
VERL E. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF WAGE DETERMINA- | 
TIONS; JOHN C. FRASER, EXECUTIVE OFFICER; JAMES E. DOD- 

SON, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR; AND V. §. 


HUDSON, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER 
‘ ™“ 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
AMOUNTS REQUESTED mi 
Senator CHavez. We will now hear from the Wage and Hour ‘ 
Division. ; 
Before you proceed, Mr. McComb, I will insert in the record at E 
this point the salaries and expenses of the Wage and Hour Division. : 
Funds available for obligation 
1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimat 
Appropriation or estimate. ___. $6, 044, 300 $9, 396, 400 $8, 740, 00 
Transferred from “Salaries and expenses, Office of Secretary of | 
Labor,” pursuant to Public Law 141 wee 1, 800 | 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate - 6, 046, 100 | 9, 396, 400 | 8, 740, 00( : 
Prior year balance available Se cet ka toes : 19, 500 | . a 
Total available for obligation ; 6, 046, 100 9, 415, 900 | 8, 740, 0 ; 
Balance available for subsequent year ~19, 500 | 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings . —3, 151 —183 if 
Savings under sec. 1214 = ; aie — 1, 000, 000 E 
Obligations incurred : : 6, 023, 449 8, 415, 717 8, 740, ( 4 
Comparative transfer to “Salaries and expenses, office of solici- B 
tor, Department of Labor’’. : pois 27, 655 —51, 500 Be 
Total obligations ecewe 5, 995, 794 8, 364, 217 8, 740), 004 “ 
Obligations by activities 

Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate c 

1. Promotion of compliance and enforcement $5, 201, 591 $7, 151, 712 $7, 550, 000 

2. Wage standards and determinations 253, 558 471, 377 470, 000 

3. Regulations and interpretations 94, 399 171, 976 | 174, 500) 

4. Executive direction and management services sh 446, 246 569, 152 545, SOK 

| 8, 740, 000 


Total obligations : : 5, 995, 794 | 8, 364, 217 | 
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1952 estimate showing organizational units spread by activity 





| 
} Ie 7 i 
Promotion a 





Executive 
























ee “ od Regula- all 

& cane | standards tions and jens pans Total 1952 
e enforce-_ | = 7 a: agement estimate 
Be ment an ; services 

ed ; 

Personal Services: - | 

Fe Office of the Administrator | 60, 770 60, 770 
BS Division of Business Management 360, 815 360, 815 
= Division of Information and Compli- 

if ance | 26, 175 | ; 26, 175 
: Division of Field Operations | 57, 135 | 57, 135 
Be Division of Policy and Planning 56, 710 56, 710 
Es Division of Child Labor 32, 735 32, 735 
; Division of Investigation Control and 

Analysis 114, 175 | 114, 175 

B Division of Wage Determinations 399, 990 399, 990 
BT Division of Regulations and Exemp- 

B tions | 138, 775 138, 775 
Division of Research and Statistics 29, 105 | 40, 005 120, 475 198, 585 
By RNR t 00 8). epee ee i OR hi ee he ee ld er 











Gross permanent positions 
Deduct lapses 







Net permanent positions i, , | 370, : 525. 7. 395, 92 
Part-time and temporary positions 6, 000 24, 000 ‘0, OOO 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 25, 955 1, 508 603 1, 844 30. 000 






Payment above basic rates 





Total personal services =i 99, 7 






7 Other obligations | 
a Travel 751, 000 | 9, 000 6, 000 766, 000 










rransportation of things 20, 000 20, 000 
Communication services 50, 600 2, 000 800) 2. 600 56, 000 
Rents and utility services 25, 977 25, 977 
Printing and reproduction | 41, 800 2, 954 1, 254 3, 992 50, 000 
Other contractual services 210, 400 58, 100 100 100 269, 000 
Supplies and materials 32, 550 1, 800 TAO 2 400 37, 500 
Equipment 15, 425 400 175 600 16, 600 






q laxes and assessments . 2, 500 2. 500 5, 000 






Total other obligations_ _- 1, 150, 252 74, 254 3, O79 18, 492 1, 246, 077 






Grand total ), 000 





WORKLOAD INCREASED DUE TO FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 
AMENDMENTS 











Mr. McComs. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
wish at the outset to express my appreciation for the opportunity to 
meet with you to discuss the programs of the Wage and Hour Division 
and to explain the Division’s budgetary requirements for the coming 
fiscal year. 

When I appeared before this committee about a year ago, the amend- 
ments to the Fair Labor Standards Act had been in effect for about 
2weeks. At that time we had limited experience in the administration 
of the amended law, but there were indications that the workload of the 
Division would increase considerably as a result of the amendments. 
These indications were based on experience obtained between the 
enactment date and the effective date of the revised legislation and our 
; best judgment as to the effect of the new law subsequent to the date of 
' enactment, particularly with regard to our enforcement program. 
Operating experience for the past year has borne out our estimates of 
expanded workload and the need for expansion in staff which the 
Congress approved for the current fiscal year. 
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NEED FOR EXPANSION OF FIELD ENFORCEMENT 


You will recall that I indicated the need for expansion in the Divi- 
sion’s field enforcement activities because of the change in the mini- 
mum wage and because of the dangerously low level in the size of our 
investigation programs over the past few years. Although our rate 
of making investigations over the first 6 months of the fiscal year has 
been low, due to delays in recruitment and training of field staff, the 
findings in the investigations that have been completed reflect high 
violation ratios and the need for continued concerted efforts in order 
to insure a much greater degree of compliance with the law. Of the 
13,838 investigations completed between July 1 and December 31, 
1950, 57 percent of the establishments were found to be in violation 
of the basic provisions of the law. Eighteen percent of the establish- 
ments were in violation of the minimum-wage provisions, 44 percent 
were in violation of the overtime provisions, and 9 percent were in 
violation of the child-labor provisions. Current operating reports in- 
dicate that the rate of violations is continuing at the same or higher 
levels. 

ESTIMATED INVESTIGATIONS FOR 1952 


The program proposed for the coming fiscal year is based on an 
estimated 50,000 investigations, including child labor in agriculture. 
Such a program will cover approximately 7 percent of the total of 
715,000 estimated establishments, not including agriculture; nor does 
it include business turn-over, which is estimated to total over 75,000 
establishments each year. 

It is estimated that approximately 25 percent of the program will 
be devoted to investigations of complaints, which are being received 
at the rate of 1,000 per month. This, incidentally, represents an in- 
crease over 100 percent in the receipt of complaints since the effective 
date of the amendments. The balance of the program will be planned 
to give particular attention to industries and areas where recent in- 
vestigation experience has reflected serious compliance problems in 
one or more of the major provisions of the act. Increased attention 
must be given to Walsh-Healey investigations because of the addi- 
tional volume of contracts being awarded under the present mobiliza- 
tion program. Investigations for minimum wages, under this act will 
continue in the coming year as it has in the past. Public Contract 
awards have increased from 430 per week at this time a year ago to 
an average of 1,347 per week at the present time. Continuing at- 
tention and emphasis will also be given to the need for investigating 
new establishments and the employment of child labor in agriculture. 


PUERTO RICO PROGRAM 


A program was commenced during the last fiscal year and is being 
continued this year in reviewing and amending minimum-wage orders 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. This program was based on convening three industry com- 
mittees during the current fiscal year and is proceeding on schedule 
It is contemplated that three additional industry committees will be 
convened next year. 
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MINIMUM WAGE ACTIVITIES 


You will also recall that provision was made in our budget estimates 
last year for additional workload in connection with subminimum- 
wage activities. It was pointed out that the effect of increasing the 
minimum wage to 75 cents would renew activity in this phase of our 
work. During the period from January 25, to June 30, over 6,000 
applications for approval of subminimum-wage rates for learners were 
received and approximately 5,000 certificates issued. During the first 
6 months of the current year, approximately 3,500 applications for 
new or renewal certificates have been received. It is expected that 
this volume of work will continue for the balance of this fiscal year 
and through 1952. 

The amended provisions of the act also added to the burden of the 
Division in preparing new or revised regulations, formal interpretative 
bulletins, and the issuance of administrative inter pretations and rul- 
ings. I should like to indicate br iefly, at this point, some of the prob- 
lems which are presently being worked on and which will require 
continuing attention in fiscal year 1952. 

First, there is the area of production definition. Since the increased 
minimum wage became effective, complaints of economic inequities 
have been brought in by various groups. I have requested these 
croups to submit their proposals for amendment or revision of the 
present definition. T hese proposals have been analyzed, and a public 
hearing on this matter was held earlier this month. 

Seasonal industr y exemptions have required allocation of substantial 
staff time since the amendments became effective. Five final de- 
terminations, in response to industry petitions, extending the seasonal 


industry exemption from the overtime provisions have been made so 
far. 


EFFECT OF 1949 AMENDMENTS 


The 1949 amendments changed the law in several respects, such as 
regular rate of pay and child labor, which affect the record-keeping 
regulations. An interim revision has been made to take care of the 
record-keeping requirements in relation to these specific points, but it is 
essential that an over-all review and revision be made of the present 
regulations. It is expected that the revision will simplify the necessary 
record-keeping requirements so as to lighten the load for employers 
and give greater elasticity in granting certain exceptions where enforce- 
ment of the law will not be hampered. 

The amendments also extensively revised the exemption for retail 
and service establishments. The over-all principles underlying the 
interpretations of the new exemption were formulated in an interpreta- 
tive bulletin issued in October 1950. Until this bulletin was worked 
out and issued, the specific problems of what sales are recognized as 
retail sales or services in certain industries could not be considered. At 
the present time, we have received requests from 12 industries to make 
findings of fact with respect to what sales and what establishments are 
“recognized as retail in the particular industry.”’ Work on these 
studies, hearings and final determinations, is now in progress and will 
continue throughout the next fiscal year, ‘Incidental to this work, it is 
expected there will be an increase in specific problems submitted both 
by the Division’s field offices and by industry for determinations. 
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The amendments to the act required issuing three regulations in 
regard to the regular rate of pay. The regulation on profit sharing 
has been issued and is now being revised in some particulars. Work is 
now in progress and will continue into the next fiscal year on the regu- 
lations governing thrift and savings plans. 

In addition to these particular problems, the staff is presently 
assigned to the study and analysis of other matters concerned with the 
development of regulations, interpretative bulletins, and adminis- 
trative rulings including white collar exemptions, cost of facilities, 
homework, annual wage agreements, miscellaneous exemptions under 
section 13, hours worked, and employment relationship. Work on 
these and similar administrative problems will continue through the 
coming fiscal year. 


TOTAL AMOUNT REQUESTED 


The budget estimate that has been submitted is in the amount of 
$8,740,000 and covers program activities which are essential in 
carrying out my responsibilities in the administration of the law. [ 
am conscious of the need for economy, and I have reviewed these 
estimates in the light of the Division’s experience in the last war and 
present conditions. I have found and it is interesting to note that 
the enforcement program proposed for the coming fiscal year is at a 
lower level comparatively than the program carried out in the period 
1941-45. I have with me a table that reflects the program activity 
of the Division during that time which I respectfully request, Mr. 
Chairman, be placed in the records. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Establishmenis investigated and violations found under Fair Labor Standards <Act 
and Public Contracts Act by violation and fiscal year, 1942-51 


Violations found 
Investigated 
establishments 


j Minimum wage Overtime Child labor 
Covered | . Su a ee He! 
Fiscal year jestablish- 
ments Percent of Percent of | 
covered in vesti- | | 
| Number | estab- Number | gated es- | Number | Percent) Number | Percent 
lish- tablish- 
| | ments ments | | 
1942__ -----| 360,000 | 74,914 21 | 21,524 | 29 | 36,115 46 Lise: - 
1943 _. 500,000 | 61,170 12 | 9, 580 16 24, 157 39 | id 
1944 E | 500,000 | 54,431 11 | 7, 095 13} 23,535 | Ostia ‘ 
REST B. 530,000 | 44, 271 8 | 6, 264 14 21,095 | 48 | 3, 583 | 8 
1946 | 557,030 | 43,832 s 4, 676 11} 20,184] 46| 2,717} 
1947 | 557,030 | 40,350 | 7| = 3,633 | 9 | 19,086 | 47} 2, 061 | 
1948 | 636,928 | 30,053 5 | 1, 833 | 6 | 14,996 | 50 | 1, 443 | 
Wako. i 636,928 | 32,012 | 5| 1, 580 | 5} 17,087 | 53} 1,807 | 
1950_____.- 715,428 | 26, 189 4} 1,494} 6| 11,973 | 46 1, 676 | 
1951 (first 8 | | | | | | 
months) ....-| 715,428 | 20, 237 3] 3,655 | 18} 8, 883 | 44) 1,677 | g 
| | ! | | 








COMPLIANCE AND ENFORCEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. What is the history of compliances and enforce- 
ment? Do you get more compliances and do you really enforce? 

Mr. McComs. We have to enforce. With the limited funds we are 
up against the situation where we have to go in and make investiga- 
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tions. We only investigate 7 percent of the total covered establish- 
ments. We believe that is tied up with the fact we do find high per- 
centages of violations. Fifty-seven percent of the establishments 
which we investigate were found to be in violation of the basic provi- 
sions of the law. If we had a larger investigating force, if we could 
bring that up 10 or 15 percent, we believe that we could cut down on 
the violations. It is the same as when you have enough policemen 
on the beat. There is not as much lawlessness because people are 
afraid that they will be caught. When we cover only 7 percent, the 
fellow feels he can get by. I would like to enlarge on that. 

It seems to me it is not quite fair to the man we investigate to bring 
him into compliance, where he has to compete against other firms in 
his industry whom we may not get around to see and who may be 
violating the law. We had within the last month one of the very 
largest corporations in this country come in to us. The officer of that 
company said: 

[ hate to appear to be having to speak against my fellow people, but I think 
I will say to you that a number of my competitors in my industry are not com- 
plying with this law, and as a result we are losing contracts and losing business. 
We would like for you to investigate. 

It is an example of unfairness of forcing one man to be good and the 
others feel that they can get by because we do not have enough 
people to check on them. 


TOTAL PERSONNEL 


Senator Cnavez. What is your history of activity with the personnel 
you have? I notice your request for 1952 is identical with that of 
1951—1,819 persons; are you able to do the work required? 

Mr. McComs. We hope to make 50,000 investigations next year. 
If we had more investigators, we could do more work. Our personnel 
is good. As Mr. Clague said, we were cut, in 1947, right after I 
became Administrator. We were able to hold the nucleus of our old 
trained investigators. They are doing the job. 

Senator Cuavez. The personnel is distributed throughout the 
country? 

Mr. McComp. It is distributed among 10 regional offices. 


PERSONNEL, WASHINGTON OFFICE 


Senator Cuavez. How many do you have in the Washington office? 

Mr. McComps. In the Washington office we have 347; that is out of 
the total of 1,819. 

Senator Cuavez. There is a reduction between some years past. 
What about the load? Is it increasing? 

Mr. McComps. Yes, very much. There has been a tremendous in- 
crease. Ido not know whether I have the figures here or not. 

Senator CHavez. You have 1,819 persons. How many of those 
would you say are in the Inspection Section? 

Mr. McComps. Eight hundred and forty-seven. 

Senator Cuavez. That means if you are to make 50,000 investiga- 
tions a year, it would be better than 50 investigations apiece. 

Mr. McComs. That is right. 

Mr. Fraser. I believe it is an average of 57, sir. 
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INVESTIGATIONS MADE IN FISCAL 1950 AND 1951 





Senator Cuavez. There is a record in the justification of 1951, the 
first 8 months, which shows you covered 20,237. 

Mr. McComs. That is the first 8 months. The total was 26,189 
for 1950, the investigated establishments. That figure is a little low, 
This figure is low because of our training problem, taking on new in- 
NOON and problems in connection with the amendment of the 
aw. 

Senator Cuavez. In practice how does this 5-day week work when 
you have such small personnel in order to try to reach the people 
who should be reached, to make the inspections so that there will be 
fair play? 

Mr. McComs. Do you mean should we increase over the 5-day 
week? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. What do you think of it? 

Mr. McComs. Very frankly I believe that if you cannot get investi- 
gators, then perhaps we should go to a 6-day week in these times, but 
only in an emergency. We have so many new firms coming in now. 

Senator CHavrez. You were talking about this firm that came to 
complain to you. There is no question in my mind but if he is 
correct, he has a complaint coming. But you are not going to remedy 
that condition unless you reach the fellows that should be investigated. 

Can you do it with the limited personnel that you now have, on a 
5-day week? 

Mr. McComs. No. Even if we went to a 6-day week, F do not 
believe we would ever reach what we think we should have. 


COMPLAINT WORKLOAD 


Senator Cuavez. Senator Kilgore, you were out of the room for a 
few minutes, and Mr. McComb mentioned about the representative 
who came to complain to him. He said: 

I know my competitors are disobeying the law. Therefore, they are able to 
bid less than we do and we are losing business. 

I know the importance of that work. It is hard to control it. It 
is hard to call on every industrialist in Detroit, Cleveland, or even 
San Francisco to do it. 

Mr. McComns. It is very interesting, Mr. Chairman, in these times 
of supposedly high wages, because our complaint load of people not 
being properly paid is going up. It is increasing. We are averaging 
about 1,000 complaints a month. We were in the last few months. 

Senator Cuavez. Those are actual complaints you receive? 

Mr. McComrp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. You not only investigate when there is a com- 
plaint made, but you try to keep informed as to compliances? 

Mr. McComps. We try to make spot checks. Where we find in a 
certain industry that there may be a tendency to violate, maybe it is 
because of unfamiliarity with the law. 


INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Senator CHAvez. Everyone is supposed to know the law, but it 
does not work that way. Do you do anything to inform them as to 
what the law is? 
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Mr. McComs. We try, as much as funds are available. We have 
information men. We try to get articles in the papers, in the mag- 
azines of the trade associations as to what the law is. As you know, 
that law can be reviewed by the courts. We must follow the courts. 
When a decision is handed down affecting a plant in the Northwest, 
and we know that if other people throughout the country have the 
same practice—and it looks as though the court had made its decision 
correctly —we have that published and broadcast as much as we can. 
We give it to these so-called labor service magazines, organizations 
which go out to the manufacturers. We are just as anxious to keep 
the fellow out of trouble as he is to keep out of trouble in most in- 
stances. 

Senator Cuavez. People are more apt to comply. However, all 
people are not built that way. 


TYPE OF VIOLATIONS 


Mr. McComps. I do not believe 5 percent of our violations are due 
to malicious violation. A great many of them are due to the fact 
that a man feels that this is all right, “But I am not sure of the law.”’ 
They need to be taught because under this law there is that penalty. 
Unless we can tell these follows that they are violating the law, it will 
not help much. Under this law the employee has the right to sue 
privately himself and get double damages and all court costs. If he 
sues himself, that is, If we go in and sue or if we force him to pay 
up, tell him that he needs to pay up, he just pays his time and a half 
if that is what is required and if that is what his violation is. 

Senator Cuavez. Where is the region in the Rocky Mountain area, 
Denver? 

Mr. McComps. Kansas City is our regional office, but we do have 
a strong branch office in Denver. 


NUMBER OF REGIONAL OFFICES 


Senator Cuavez. How many regions have you? 

Mr. McComs. We have 10. We have territorial representatives 
for Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

[ noticed your interest in Puerto Rico, Mr. Chairman. As you 
know, we have made a number of wage determinations in Puerto 
Rico. Under this law we are allowed to set a wage in Puerto Rico 
which is lower than the wage here, but which does not cause unem- 
ployment here. It is a very narrow line to draw. 

Senator Cuavez. That was passed for the benefit of the needle- 
workers, I believe. 

Mr. McComp. It goes to all industries now. 

Senator Cuavez. I know, but the one affected the most at the 
time the law was passed was the needleworking industry. Lots of 
them do -their work in their homes, you know. They come into the 
city to the factory and take 2 dozen handkerchiefs, or maybe 100 
dozen, or maybe some interior decoration. They do that. I think 
there are about forty-five or fifty thousand employed in that particular 
industry in Puerto Rico. They will take the work home and the 
girls, the mother, and the grandmother will work on it. 


81844—51——-19 
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Mr. McComs. When we went in on that we found an interesting 
case where the so-called contractor, the man who made the contract 
was very much involved. I do not like that system. I think it is 
bad. A contractor will make an agreement with a firm up in New 
York that he will get so much work done. Then he gives it to those 
people to do it. He drives them because he can make more money. 
He keeps the price down. 

We did find that if these poor people just damaged any of that 
equipment a little bit or took advantage of them, they say, ‘We will 
not pay you, and we can deduct that from your pay.’ 

We began to function in the needleworking area where we would 
have them bring the material in and we would make the decision. 
We corrected that. 

Senator CHavez. Senator Kilgore, did you have a question? 


VIOLATING LEARNER CERTIFICATE REQUIREMENTS 


Senator Kitcgore. A question which goes to the textile industry—] 
do not know whether it is still in existence or not. Do you find much 
of this business of refusing to up-grade? In other words, they put a 
textile worker on, a loom tender, or whatever you call them, as an 
apprentice and keep them on as such. They keep them on at an 
apprentice wage. If they demand to be up-graded to a skilled 
worker, another apprentice is put on. That particularly applies to 
work of women, I find. 

I had a number of instances of that kind called to my attention 
several years ago. Do you find much of that still going on? 

Mr. McComs. There is not much of that. We have, under our 
law, a provision for learners. We allow them to go in as learners. 
We limit the time they can take this learning course. 

Senator Kircore. Do you find violations of that limitation of t'me? 

Mr. McCompn. Yes. We withdraw that immediately and do not 
allow him to have any more learners. We pull back his learners as 
soon as we find a violation of that nature. We find violations where 
they put on more learners than we have granted the right to put on. 

Senator Kirgore. | am very much interested in these figures here. 
I notice you have had a constantly increasing number of covered 
establishments and a constantly decreasing number of investigated 
establishments. I am wondering if you have had a dec reasing number 
of complaints? In other words, if that represents improvement, shail 
Wwe say, in management and industrial understanding, or if that repre- 
sents an inability due to personnel to conduct all the investigations 
that are necessary. 

Mr. McComps. I explained before you came in, Senator. I think it 
is due to the fact that we have dropped down, as you can see. The 
estimated number of covered establishments and the number we have 
investigated and how that has dropped and dropped is shown. | 
think there is a tendency when you get down too low for a fellow to fee! 
that ‘they will never get around to me.’ Out of 715,428 covered 
establishments, we investigated, in the first 8 months, 20,000. We 
hope we can do 50,000 with a full force. But even that is pretty small. 
It is about 7 percent. 
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PERCENTAGE OF WAGE AND HOUR VIOLATIONS 


Senator Kircgore. Of the number investigated, you found almost 
50 percent in violation? 

Mr. McComs. That is right. 

Senator Kircgore. Did that include child labor? If you add the 
child labor to that, you have a bit more than 50 percent. 

Mr. McComs. Some of those violations were child labor, but I do 
not know how many of those would be in the same place as where we 
found overtime. 

Mr. Garceav. Child labor is included in the figure of 57 percent, 
Senator. 

Senator Kircore. | have had requests in my State made by busi- 
nessmen in the past—not recently—made by the small plants that 
wanted a man to come in and tell them just exactly how to comply with 
the law. They were puzzled. 

Mr. Grimes. We get those requests all the time. 

Senator Kitcore. Are you devoting time to complying with that? 

Mr. Grimes. We give them preference. If a man asks us to have 
a man in his establishment, we make every effort to get him in fast. 

Senator Kircore. The reason I am after that is w ith any new regu- 
latory law one prime essential is education, particularly with reference 
to your smaller establishments where they do not have an industrial- 
relations man on their staff who is conversant with such things. Iam 
glad to see that is being done. I have had those requests. 

At the outset there was some prosecution that probably should 
never have been started, but it did give the Wage and Hours Division 
a black eye in my State. The Bank of Commerce case was a par- 
ticularly bad case where the judge ruled against them. 


EMPLOYEE COMPLAINTS 


How much of vour complaints come from employees? 

Mr. Grimes. Between 80 and 85 percent and between 15 and 20 are 
from competing employers. 

Senator KitGore. So you get a sizable number from competing 
employers which is one of the things this law is designed to protect. 

Senator CHavez. You mean the unfair competition. 

Senator Kircorre. That is one reason I support the idea very 
strongly always. 

DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. McComp. I would like to add, Senator, of this large number 
of covered establishments one of our great problems is the increasing 
number of new plants coming in, Right now in wartime, and the 
history of the last war shows even with high wages during the war 
period, with wage stabilization under the old War Labor Board, we 
have a very substantial percentage of violations. We try to get into 
new plants. We try to at least cover a group of them. ‘That is so 
that we can get them acquainted with the law. There is nothing like 
a man making a study of the law. We give publicity to violations also. 

Senator Kincore. You do not go in on farm labor? 

Mr. McComs. Except child labor during school hours. 
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Senator Kiteore. How about the idea in which Congress js 
constantly increasing the outposts of what are classified as agricultural 
labor? That removes them from your jurisdiction; is that right? 

Mr. McComp. Yes. If they were really agricultural workers. 
that is. 

Senator Kiirgore. One illustration I have is out in your territory, 
Mr. Chairman, where they had 300 families of Navaho Indians doing 
stoop labor on a piece basis. They were not meeting fair labor 
standards at all. 

Mr. Grimes. We cannot touch those people. 

Senator Kitcore. Those Indians were not getting a fair deal. 

Senator Cuavez. That is why I was sonnikadiidier 

Senator Kircore. They are working white men on the same farm 
on monthly salaries. They could not have gotten white men to do 
this stoop labor at the piece-work contract they had those Indians 
doing it, on a bet. I thought at first possibly they were giving the 
Indians food, but I discovered no, they were not. They were selling 
them food at the commissary. 

Senator Cuavez. The baking soda costs more there, too. 

Senator Kitcore. They were getting rid of all of the old sheep 
on them, too. 

Mr. McComs. We lose coverage once in a while. I know you 
mentioned it to Mr. Clague. We lost coverage in regard to the 
truck drivers. That was through a decision of the courts. Mr. 
Grimes, who is a lawyer, can correct me if [ am wrong in this, but 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was involved, and we cannot 
cover that. They hold that anybody working on a truck that had 
anything to do with the safety of that truck came under the ICC. 
It was a very far reaching decision. A man once a year sat down 
and worked on a brake in a truck. Then he came under the ICC, 
and we could not cover him under the law. If he was working for 
the trucking concern, that is. 

Senator CuHavez. Why do you feel you cannot take care of cases 
like the Navahos? 

Mr. Garcrav. There is a specific exemption in the law for em- 
ployees engaged in agriculture. 

Senator Kiiteore. I saw some working as truck laborers. 

Mr. Garcrav. That is ICC work. 

Senator Kircore. What about railroad workers? 

Mr. Grimes. The railroad employees are subject to the minimum 
wage provisions but are exempted from the overtime provision. 

Senator Cuavez. The produce those Navahos harvested go to 
Pittsburgh and New York. 

Senator Kitcorer. The eastern market is involved. 

Mr. Grimes. In our 1948 annual report we devoted a great deal of 
space to a discussion of the desirability and the headaches that would 
be involved in extending this minimum wage law to employees who 
work on farms. There was a mass of information in there. We 
suggested at that time that the Congress study it and make up their 
own minds whether they want to extend this act to agricultural labor 
or not. 

Senator CHavez. What is the situation with reference to the many 
employees who work in packing factories and canneries? What is the 
law in that respect? Do they call that farm labor? 
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Mr. Grimes. It is not farm labor. The wage and hour law is a 
mass of compromises. 

Senator Cuavez. The philosophy is good, but the law could be 
improved. 

Mr. Grimes. That is one section that covers everybody and then 
there are a series of exemptions. For people who work in canning 
factories there is an exemption from the overtime pay requirements 
for 14 weeks in the year. There is an additional exemption from the 
overtime pay requirements for any industry that is a seasonal industry. 

Senator Kitcore. So therefore my tomato canners are exempted? 

Mr. Grimes. That is right. 

Then there is an additional exemption from both minimum wages 
and overtime for any canning factory that is within the area of 
production. I do not know whether you heard of that or not. 

Senator Kircorr. You have given me an explanation. In the 
tomato canning and fruit canning I know it is on a contract basis; 
that is, getting the tomatoes and putting them into the cans at so 
much a bushel. That same thing applies to the fruits and jellies. 

Mr. Grimes. If a canning factory is located in a town of under 

2.500 and they get their vegetables from within 15 miles, they do not 
hae to pay overtime. They do not have to pay the minimum wage 
either. That is written into the law. 


EXEMPTION OF FISH-CANNING INDUSTRY 


Senator Kircore. That does not apply to the fish-canning industry 
or the meat-canning industry? 

Mr. Grimes. The fishing ‘industry is exempted from the minimum 
wage. It is exempted from overtime with this single exception: The 
minimum wage has to be paid to the workers for the canning of fish. 
Any other process is exempted from both. It is only the canning of 
sea food in hermetically sealed cans that is subject to the minimum 
wage. That is another headache. 

You go into a sea food plant where they are working on crabs or 
shrimp. Two-thirds of them are going to be sold as fresh or frozen 
sea food and only one-third or one- fourth is going to be put in cans. 

Senator Kitcore. The fresh and frozen is outside the law? 

Mr. Grimes. That is right. 


PUERTO RICO WAGE PROBLEMS 


Mr. McComs. Before we go ahead, I would like to touch on Puerto 
Rico since I started to talk about that. There is a problem there. 
So often they say, ‘“Let’s get the wages up in Puerto Rico.” We are 
striving to get them up. We think it is very important to the economy 
of the island. We had a wage determination of one industry where 
they forced the wage pretty high. 1 had the right to turn it down 
and did so because the Governor and the rest of the officials all said, 

“If you force this wage, this plant will close and you will throw the 
people out of work.” 

If they need anything there, it is work of some kind. So we made 
a refinding and found a “lower w age. The plant is going now. There 
is that close line of how high you can get them. 

Senator CHavez. What about the candy workers? 
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Mr. McComs. Do you know what the candy-working group gets, 
Mr. Roberts? 

Mr. Roserts. No. Their rate at the present time is 30 cents an 
hour. There is not very much sent out of the country. 

Senator Cuavez. It is a new industry. I think they have 500 or 
600 persons working on that. 

Mr. Roserts. That has been set up for a committee either this 
May or next fall. 

Senator Cuavez. Under the law the sugar people are only allowed 
to refine so much. The rest comes in raw, and it is refined on the 
Jersey coast. In order to better their situation they are trying to 
make other things out of the byproducts. 

They just celebrated 100 new industries being set up in business 
down in Puerto Rico. There is crockery and glass. All of the bottles 
for rum used to be shipped out of here. Now they are doing that 
there. The Governor is doing good work. There are 2,300,000 
people in 3,600 square miles. 

Mr. McComps. If we need farm workers in this country, we should 
bring in the Puerto Ricans and get them to produce and work on 
the farms here instead of going outside. ‘That would be the greatest 
thing that we could do. 

Senator Cuavez. Even the poor Navajos and the Indians through- 
out the country could do that, and there is that available potential 
there. There is no particular reason why they should not have a 
little dignity in regard to their work. 

Mr. McCompz. In Puerto Rico we need particularly to have a cam- 
paign to get the people to understand that they are American citizens. 

Senator Kircore. Let us put it in a broader way. It is a part of 
the United States of America. There is a tendency to erect all sorts 
of trade barriers against those people from Puerto Rico. 

Mr. McComs. I have had businessmen come in to me and say, 
“You are going to pay these foreigners?” I say, “No, I am not. 
These are American citizens. They are part of the United States.” 

Senator Krrgore. I am informed European companies are going 
in there—some of them, at least. 

Mr. Roperts. There have been two. One has actually started 
up, a small outfit from France making peculiar Christmas tree 
decorations. 

Senator Cuavez. Is there anything further? 

Mr. McComs. No, sir. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Cuavez. At this point at the conclusion of testimony from 
officials of the W age and Hour Division, I offer for the record the data 
submitted by the Department in explanation of the proposed obliga- 
tion of funds by object of expenditure, in support of their budget 
estimate. 

(The data referred to are as follows:) 
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WaGE AND Hour Division 


1952 estimate showing objects by activity 






| 


Promotion of | Wage stand- | . : Executive 
. > at : . : mm e 
compliance ardsand_ | eee directionand | Total, 1952 
and enforce- | determina- | oretattoria | management estimate 
I 7 , services | 





ment | tions 























01 Personal services - - - | $6, 399, 748 $395, 746 | $171, 421 $527, 008 | $7, 493, 923 

02 Travel_..-- 751, 000 9, 000 6, 000 766, 000 

i 03 Transportation of things | 20. 000 ; ; 20, 000 

= 04 Communication services. --- 50, 600 | 2, 000 800 2, 600 56, 000 
05 Rents and utility services 25, 977 a 25, 977 

Bea 06 Printing and reproduction 41. 800 2, O54 1, 254 3, 992 50, 000 
J 07 Other contractual services 210, 400 58, 100 100 400 269, 000 
ig 08 Supplies and materials._. 32, 550 1, 800 750 2, 400 37, 500 
; 09 Equipment 15, 400 175 600 16, 600 
(| 15§ Taxes and assessments 2, 2, 500 5, 000 

‘ ee 4 d 7, 550, 000 470, 000 174, 500 545, 500 8, 740, 000 
















Summary analysis of allocation of personal services 






Estimate, 1951 Estimate, 1952 










Posi- Total Posi- Total 
tions salary tions salary 

























Permanent positions: 

















i Office of the Administrator S & $60, 770 

& Division of Business Management 112 112 360, 815 
‘ Division of Information and Compliance 5 5 26, 175 
a Division of Field Operations a ani ie as ~ 8 57, 135 
ee Division of Policy and Planning. - 4 10 10 56, 710 
Division of Child Labor : 7 7 32, 735 
Division of Investigation Control and Analysis 26 26 114,175 

: Division of Wage Determinations 93 | 93 399, 990 

‘ Division of Regulations and Exemptions 30 30 138, 775 
Division of Research and Statistics__ 18 48 198, 585 

Field offices Pisa 1,472 1,472 | 6,305,795 






, 660 
5, 737 


Total permanent, gross basis. _. 1,819 7, 64, 490 1,819 
Deduct lapses — 652, 590 












permanent positions - - 6, 911, 900 7, 395, 923 
P 1¢ and temporary positions. __.- 30, 000 30, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 5 30, 000 
Payment above basic rates 38, 000 38, 000 








Total personal services. ....._.- te A . 4 a 6, 979, 900 7, 493, 923 

















Travel 






1951 budget As allocated 






er estimate by the De- | As requested 
t ; : 2 
Activity submitted to | partment for for 1952 
Congress 1951 



















Prom tion of compliance and enforcement $953, 500 $737, 000 $751, 000 
2. Wage standards and determinations 10, 000 8, 000 9, 000 
4. Executive direction and management services 6, 500 5, 000 6, 000 










Total, asses ‘Cee er : . é 970, 000 750, 000 | 766, 000 







EXPLANATION 






The adjustment between columns 1 and 2, involving a decrease of $220,000, 
was the result of the reduction in funds requested and the necessity for accruing 
savings imposed under section 1214 of the 1951 Appropriation Act. 
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For activity No. 1, $751,000.—This amount covers cost of travel as follows: 














Estimated 
average cost | 4; ee 
Type of traveler per traveler a a ag 
lbased on past| 9S om bU0d 
experience | 
Se at la aa ak a 
Field: | 
Peet |. ozs ore} gon ND eo ea $850 68 $57, 800 
NE ois é trnshae ane saan Caden wine eae eae 500 93 46, 500 
TUR a en eS ok ad <2 eek Ee eee a 750 7 635, 250 
NSS ER ES. oO RR Sh 400 20 8, 000 
pS ES SE. i SEE BAF ID, foe RR LS 3, 450 
I ili ie rcceinick See hci bain whee coin Ae ne Tee |---2-sF22---0 | 751, 000 





For activity No. 2, $9,000.—This amount covers cost of travel for 20 travelers 
at an estimated average cost of $450 per traveler. 

For actiity No. 4, $6,000.—This amount covers cost of travel for 20 travelers 
at an average cost of $300 per traveler. 

Of the total estimate, approximately $350,000 will be required for transportation 
costs and $401,000 will be required to reimburse travelers for per diem and mis- 
cellaneous costs. 


Transportation of things 





| 
j 
} 


1951 budget | As allocated 

















Activity estimate by the De- | As requested 
. submitted to | partment for for 1952 
Congress 1951 
1, Promotion of compliance and enforcement, total_.........-- $15, 000 $22, 500 $20, 000 


EXPLANATION 


The adjustment between columns 1 and 2, involving an increase of $7,500, was 
the result of being unable to purchase additional equipment from warehouses close 
to the offices requiring the equipment. Such equipment was available, for the 
most part, in the Washington warehouse. Also, unanticipated moves of offices 
from commercial to Government-owned space accounted for part of the increase. 

The amount requested will cover the cost of shipment of supplies, printed 
material, and equipment to regional and field offices, cost of office moves due to 
necessary changes in location, and movement of household goods of reassigned 
employees when a change of official station is determined to be in the best interest 
of the Government. Of the total amount requested for 1952, $9,000 will be 
required in connection with normal expenditures for shipping costs and moves of 
offices, and $11,000 for interstation transfer of 44 employees. 


Communication services 
a 
1951 budget | As allocated 














Leakiue estimate by the De- | As requested 
Activity submitted to} ment for for 1952 
Congress 1951 
See Ph ncn ne ie, 
. Promotion of compliance and enforcement é é $62, 000 $50, 600 $50, 600 
2. Wage standards and determinations_.................-- 3, 000 | 2, 000 2, 000 
3. Regulations and interpretations sebtgtine wheat | 1, 500 | 800 800 
4. Executive direction and management services... .-....-.-.- | 3, 500 | 2, 600 | 2, 600 
| ame aR —EEE 
56, 000 56, 000 


DD ica ahcerch cn nsanieu mann dad agin th aes ae each 70, 000 | 


EXPLANATION 


The adjustment between columns 1 and 2, involving a decrease of $14,000, was 
the result of the reduction in funds requested and the necessity for accruing 
savings imposed under section 1214 of the 1951 Appropriation Act. 
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The 1952 estimate is based on the following: 


For switchboard rental, 178 instruments, toll calls, local calls for District 
of Columbia. -- - - - - 

For 77 field offices - 

For eT: Ee eg ES aca 2 ow 


Rents and utility services 


| | 
1951 budget As allocated 
Activity estimate by the De- | As requested 
4 submitted to| partment for 1952 
Congress for 1951 | 


| 
1. Promotion of compliance and enforcement, total $190, 000 | $134, 000 | $25, 977 
| ! 


EXPLANATION 


The adjustment between columns 1 and 2, involving a decrease of $56,000, was 
the result of the reduction in funds requested and the necessity for accruing sav- 
ings imposed under section 1214 of the 1951 Appropriation Act. 

Of the $25,977, $6,317 will be used for direct payment of rent in Puerto Rico 
by the Bureau. The balance will be either transferred or paid to General Services 
Administration on a reimbursable basis to cover costs of rental for a number of 
established offices that were not included on lists A and B, prepared by General 
Services Administration in connection with the transfer of leasing authority. 


Printing and reproduction 


1951 budget As allocated 
estimate by the De- | As requested 
submitted to | partment for for 1952 
Congress 1951 


Activity 





1. Promotion of compliance and enforcement.._____- — 5, B, § $41, 800 
. Wage standards and determinations. _- ee 2, 9! 2, 9 2, 954 
. Regulations and interpretations... ae aE 28 , 2 1, 254 
. Executive direction and management services. __- ; 3, 98 3, 3, 992 





Total 2 55, 50, 000 








EXPLANATION 


The 1952 estimate for printing and reproduction costs is based on the following: 


Forms, charts, letterheads, ete_-- _-- (canada Se 
tevision of 1,500 copies of Field Operations Handbook._______- 5, 500 
Printing of publications as listed__. ___- Be a cat a tt Ss asic gs a 33, 500 


Number of 
Publications: copies 

Interpretative bulletins (13) -— - - oat ocmiteaerd _.... 600, 000 
Regulations (11)_...---- ; : = teacccat eee 
Posters (2) ag é OP a aia See 
Wage Hour Dig: ast. ess re 200, 000 
Explanatory bulletins. __- ina eee 
Fair Labor Standards and Public C ontracts Acts. __- 


A total of $62,971 was expended for this category in 1950. 
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Other contractual services 


1951 budget 
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1952 


As allocated 











ee estimate by the De- | As requested 
Activity submitted to} ment for for 1952 
Congress 1951 

1. Promotion of compliance and enforcement Gadde $369, 100 $202, 400 210, 400 
2. Wage standards and determinations.._.__............_. ie 105, 600 | 58, 100 58, 100 
3. Regulations and interpretations __._..__. ashe Dimeree 100 100 100 
4. Executive direction and management serv ae. kos | 28, 000 _ 400 400) 
Us os sreersen ra eee esses eee | 502, 800 | 276, 000 269, 000 





EXPLANATION 


The adjustment between columns 1 and 2, involving a decrease of $226,800, 
was the result of the reduction in funds ste and the necessity for accruing 
savings imposed under section 1214 of the 1951 Appropriation Act. 

The sum of $177,000 is to be paid to North Carolina and Minnesota to make 
investigations. This is chargeable to activity 1. 

The sum of $7,800 is to be paid to the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance for data on new establishments which are used for investigation program 
This is chargeable to activity 1. 

The sum of $3,000 requested is for reimbursing the Bureau of the Census for the 
preparation of special estimates of the number of establishments and employees 
which are subject to the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. This is 
chargeable to activity 1. 

_ The sum of $57,800 is requested for 1952 for transfer to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for 17 wage surveys to be made in connection with the public contracts 
wage determination program. This is chargeable to activity 2. 

The sum of $12,000 is requested for necessary repairs to duplicating, typewriter, 
calculating and adding machines, most of which are at least 12 yearsold. This 
cost is chargeable to all activities. 

The sum of $11,400 is included for various miscellaneous items of expense such 
as $3,150 for subscriptions to the Labor Relations Reporters for regional and field 
offices: $3,300 covering cost of labor service rendered by Public Buildings Service: 
$3,000 for radio transcriptions used in connection with publicizing new or revised 
regulations and interpretations; $300 for rental of post-office boxes for 20 field 
offices; approximately $300 for photographs of investigative personnel for identi- 
fication purposes: and the balance of $350 for other unpredictable items, such as 
painting door signs, rental of classrooms and conference rooms, rental of water 
cooler, and purchasing technical books. This cost is chargeable to all activities 


Supplies and materials 


1951 budget 


As allocated ot | 








Activity estimate by the De- | As requested 

. . submitted to | partment for for 1952 

Congress 1951 

— prep pedareennngpgnimencpateinnipnbegemtanianniiimamaninll ii ai a eS |— hid sanginge ee —_ 
1. Promotion of compliance and enforcement * 900 | $38, 550 $32, 504 
2. Wage standards and determinations } , 500 1, 800 | 1, 800 
3. Regulations and interpretations ele gata | 500 750 750 
4. Executive direction and management services_.__....__-- -| 2, 100 | 2, 400 2, 400 
TO a Scents CHL os), eeeaabadss eek td 40, 000 | 43, 500 37, 50 


PX 


PLANATION 


The adjustment between columns 1 and 2, involving an increase of $3,500 was 
the result of the increase in the cost of supplies and materials. 

Of the total requested for 1952, $27,285 is requested for regular supplies for 
1,472 employees in the field and 347 employees in Washington computed at an 
average of $15 per employee. 
cating paper, ink, etc. 

A total of $49,888 was expended for this category in 1950. 


The balance 


of $10,215 will be required for dupli- 











; 
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Equipment 


i 
| 1951 budget | As allocated 
estimate by the De- | As requested 
submitted to ment for for 1952 
Congress 1951 


Activity 


1. Promotion of compliance and enforcement $17, 000 $42. 467 $15, 425 
9. Wage standards and determinations 300 800 400 
3. Regulations and interpretations 100 254) 175 
4. Executive direction and management services 600 1, 200 | 600 


a naka ‘ 18, 000 44, 817 16, 600 


EXPLANATION 


The adjustment between columns 1 and 2, involving an increase of $26,817 is 
the result of increased cost of equipment, and the transfer from the 1950 appro- 
priation of $19,317 to the 1951 appropriation in accordance with the authorization 
contained in the 1950 Deficiency Appropriation Act. 

For 1952 the estimate provides for the replacement of the following machines 
all over 12 years old: 


Number Average 
of Unit cost trade-in Net cost 
| machines allowance 


Total 
cost 


Standard typewriters a s | 7 $22 | 
Portable typewriters : : A | 9 | 


The estimate also provides $5,577 for the purchase of normal requirement 
items such as filing equipment, furniture replacement, and other miscellaneous 
items. 


aad 
Tares and assessments 


1951 budget | As allocated 

estimate by the De- | As requested 
submitted to | partment for 

Congress 1951 


Activity 


Promotion of compliance and enforcement 
Executive direction and Management services 


Total 


EXPLANATION 


The request covers the full-year cost of social-security payroll tax (11% percent) 
for 88 temporary employees which were on duty at the time the estimate was 
prepared. The daily deduction amounts to $19.23. The tax is applicable to 
half of the fiscal year 1951 and to the entire year of 1952. 


Senator CHavez. We will recess until Thursday morning at 10:30 
a.m. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., Tuesday, April 10, 1951, the commit- 
tee recessed, to reconvene at 10:30 a. m., Thursday, April 12, 1951.) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 12, 1951 






Unirep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:30 a. m., in room 
412, Senate Office Building, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Chavez, Thye, and Ecton. 

Senator Cuavez. The committee will come to order, We will pro- 
ceed to hear from Mr. Ewing, Administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency. 

FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENT OF OSCAR R. EWING, ADMINISTRATOR, FEDERAL 
SECURITY AGENCY, ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN L. THURSTON, 
ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR; RUFUS E. MILES, JR., ASSISTANT 
ADMINISTRATOR FOR PROGRAM; LEO L. MILLER, EXECUTIVE 
ASSISTANT; GEORGE E. BIGGE, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF FEDERAL- 
STATE RELATIONS; CHESTER B. LUND, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF 

FIELD SERVICES; ALANSON W. WILLCOX, GENERAL COUNSEL; 

AND M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER 


GENERAL STATEMENT 














Mr. Ewine. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
glad to have the opportunity to talk to you about the Federal Security 
Agency operations in the health, education, security, and related fields, 
and to speak broadly of our estimates for the fiscal year 1952. During 
the next few days you will be going into the details of these estimates 
with the Agency officials. Our staff is, of course, always at your 
service. . 

It seems to me that you may find it useful if, at the outset, I tell 
you of some of the basic ideas which have guided our thinking as we 
prepared these estimates. ; 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY 








The overriding fact which faces us, along with every other part of 
the Government, is the national emergency. This emergency has 
caused the people of this country to devote a very large part of our 
national energy and wealth to protect our way of life. Certainly 
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they affect the work of an agency with responsibilities as broad as ours, 

More than ever, we must squeeze every penny of value out of every 
dollar we spend, ‘and we must concentrate on those activities which 
are most urgently needed by the Nation. 

Senator Cuavez. Right there, Mr. Ewing, what do you do to squeeze 
the last penny out of every dollar? 

Mr. Ewrne. As I think my statement will show, Mr. Chairman, we 
have redirected our energies, taken on many new responsibilities, and 
are carrying them w ithout additional money, for one thing. We have 
also been able to make some reductions—I don’t know whether you 
have had an opportunity to read the letter I sent you yesterday 
but there, in response to your opening statement, I explained i in some 
detail what we are trying to do in that area and to perhaps suggest 
some further reductions in our estimates. 

Senator Cuavez. I think the next paragraph will probably give me 
a little more along that line. You may proceed. 

Mr. Ew1ne. We are trying, therefore, to redirect our existing pro- 
grams so that they will contribute as much as possible to the defense 
effort. Many of our programs are directly related to defense—to 
military defense, to civil defense, to defense production, to certain 
aspects of atomic energy. 

It would, however, be misleading to imply that all our activities are 
tied in directly with the emergency. Many have, at most, an indirect 
connection. 

We are, as you know, responsible for operating a variety of essential 
programs required by law. These programs range across the fields of 
public health; of education; of social security ; “of consumer protec- 
tion of foods, drugs, and cosmetics; of vocational rehabilitation ; and 
elsewhere. I do not go along with the too- prevalent fashion of tag- 
ging caaheias one does as an emergency or defense program. 
T hough we must properly give precedence to the true defense activi- 
ties, we must remember to ‘keep our balance in relation to basic pro- 
grams needed for the long pull. We might conceivably postpone some 
things for a year or two which it would be shortsighted to postpone if 
the postponement were to be for a generation. A child does not stop 
growing when an emergency is proclaimed; people do not stop being 
sick because there is an emergency ; nor do human beings suspend the 

calendar and defer old age by virtue of the international situation. 

In calling your attention to our basic programs, therefore, I do not 
insult your intelligence by claiming that they will necessarily help 
produce tanks and ‘airplanes i in 1952. I do say that they will help to 
preserve the soundness, the safety, and the greatness of our country 
and our people through the years to come, and that, it occurs to me, 
is precisely why Congress enacted the laws which made them possible 
in the first place. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert in the 
record a table we have prepared which compares our 1952 requests 
with the 1951 appropriations, and I would like to discuss some of 
the aspects of these figures. 

You will observe, first of all, that—even though substantial reduc- 
tions are proposed in appropriations for many parts of the Federal 
Security Agency—there are some increases. It is important to note 
where they occur, and why. 








* 
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BASIS OF BUDGET ESTIMATE 


When we prepared these estimates last summer we anticipated a 
very high level of employment due in part to greater employment 
opportunities in defense production. Our estimates are, of course, 
based on the continuance in 1952 of price levels prevailing at the time 
the estimates were prepared. Increases in the cost of living reduce 
the adequacy of public-assistance grants and other income-mainte- 
nance programs. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Grants represent over 93 percent of the total 1952 estimate and the 
largest ei such item is $1,300,000,000 for grants to the States for 
public assistance out of the total estimate of $1,874,787,260, which, of 
course, does not include OASI. 

Senator CHavez. In the grand total you have an increase of 
$169 million ? 

Mr. Ewrne. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. That is in round figures. 

Mr. Ewrna. Yes, sir. 

The grant programs for public assistance and the Children’s 
Bureau account for some increases, mostly to meet the requirements of 
new provisions of the Social Security Amendments. 


HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


There is a $75,000,000 item for hospital construction which would 
normally have been a contract authorization. This year, in accord- 
ance with Bureau of the Budget policy, it is included as a cash item. 


NEW SCHOOL-AID PROGRAMS 


There is also an increase of approximately $55,000,000 for the two 
new school-aid programs. At least a part of this, under the old policy, 
would have been in contract authorization. This year it is included 
as a cash item. 

Senator Cuavez. Will you explain a little more in detail that par- 
ticular reference ? 


CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOLS IN AREAS AFFECTED BY FEDERAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Ewr1ne. There are two laws passed last year by the Congress 
to give aid in the operation and construction of schools in areas that 
are directly affected by Federal operations, either military installa- 
tions or new production installations. The Congress authorized these 
appropriations for operation and maintenance. 

Senator Cuavez. That is for the impact? 

Mr. Ewine. Yes; the impacted areas. 

Senator Cuavez. The new school populations in areas that are 
affected by Federal activities, be they military or civilian ? 

Mr. Ewrna. Yes; be they military or civilian. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, is there a difference in the formula for dis- 
tribution and in the manner in which funds are distributed? For 
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instance, in the case of the military, does your Federal Security Agency 
take care of that or do the military themselves take care of that? 

Mr. Ewine. We take care of these programs. 

Mr. Srepnens. Except in the cases where it is purely military, 
where it is all Federal. 

Mr. Ewrna. I am mistaken on that. If the school were to be built 
on a military reservation, then it is all Federal money. 

Senator Cuavez. Let me see whether I understand that. Now, in 
my State there are two or three different activities that have made 
their impacts noticeable. You administer the funds that go to the 
Atomic Energy Commission in a place like Los Alamos or Sandia 
Base ? 

Mr. Ewrna. I don’t think we do. 

Senator Cuavez. What do you do there, Mr. Stephens? 

Mr. Steruens. I don’t remember the details on that, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Lindeman, who is directly in charge of that program in the Office 
of Education, will not only have that but a lot of other information 
as to the allocations on military reservations and others. 

If it is part Federal and part State, it still does not make any dif- 
ference whether it is Army, Navy, or Air Force or other Federal 
department. I don’t think I have quite made that point clear. I 
didn’t get your question fully. 


FORMULA FOR GRANTS TO DISTRICTS IN FEDERAL AREAS 


Senator Cuavez. You take in Albuquerque you have a strictly mili 
tary activity, Kirtland Field, which is strictly a military installation. 
But they do not have schools within the military reservation as such. 
The impact on the local schools is affected by the fact that you have 
the military operation there. 

Mr. Srernens. In that case the formula works out. There are two 
or three criteria there. One is the amount of tax dollars removed 
from the local rolls. The second is the number of Federal children 
involved. 

Senator Cuavez. Then we have at Albuquerque also Atomic Energy 
Commission’s activities at Sandia Base. Of course, they do not have 
— on the base itself, probably for security reasons or some other 

easons. But these children do go to the local public schools. 

Now, who takes care of that impact 2 

Mr. Srerpuens. That impact is taken care of both by the Federal] 
Government and the local school authorities, giving due credit for the 
amount of taxable property that is removed from the rolls and the 
number of pupils that are actually coming to the schools from the 
Government-affected area 

Senator Cuavrz. Now, if, for instance, at Sandia Base or Walker 
Field or some other field in New Mexico, that was strictly either mili- 
tary or Atomic Energy Commission, it was decided to build a schoo! 
there for the Government children, would you administer that si 

Mr. Stepuens. We grant the money to the local people to adminis 
that law. It does come under the Office of Education. 

Senator Cuavez. I think I understand the situation now. Will you 


have the agency prepare a statement as to the different formulas under 


the different conditions as you have stated them here ¢ 
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Mr. Sreruens. The Office of Education on construction 

: Senator Cuavez. The Office of Education or whatever it comes un- 

; der. Ido not know what handles that. Will you have that statement 
cover the situation where they are going to build within the reservation 
proper and the formula that is used for that ? 

As I understand it, that is a complete grant by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Then you have a different type of case where the children of Federal 
employees are going to the local schools. Will you have the statement 
cover the formula you use there? In other words, I would like to have 
the formulas that you use in every ramification of carrying out the 
purposes of the law. 

Mr. SrerHens. Yes, sir. 

(The formula information is as follows :) 


GRANTS TO STATES, SURVEYS AND SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION, OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 





Entitlements under section 202 

Section 202 of Public Law 815 establishes an objective formula for determining 
the Federal responsibility for assisting in school construction in communities 
where the Federal Government holds large amounts of tax-exempt property or 
where its activities have resulted in an excessive increase in school enrollments. 
The formula seeks to establish a fair and equitable contribution to the affected 
community’s unusual school-construction needs. This is accomplished by making 
a determination of the number of children attending school who are in each of 
the following categories: 

Group I, children who reside on Federal tax-exempt property with a 
parent employed on Federal tax-exempt property. 

Group II, children who either live on Federal tax-exempt property or 
reside with a parent employed on Federal tax-exempt property located 
within the same State. 

Group III, additional children brought into a community as a result of 
Federal activities in excess of a 10-percent increase over the 1939 school 
attendance, 

The law restricts eligibility to school systems in which the percentage of 
children in groups I and IT exceeds 5 percent of the total schoo] attendance; and, 
in group ILI, exceeds 10 percent of the total school attendance. The above 
eligibility requirements are doubled for cities with over 35,000 children in aver- 
age daily attendance in 1939. Furthermore, a deduction is made for previous 
Federal contributions for school construction made subsequent to June 30, 1939. 

The Federal contribution rate for children in group I is 95 percent of the 
State average per pupil cost of constructing complete school facilities; for chil- 
dren in group II the rate is 70 percent of this per pupil cost; and for children 
in group III the rate is 45 percent of the per-pupil cost. Accordingly, a pre- 
liminary determination of the per-pupil cost of constructing school facilities 
has been made for each State and the average for the 48 States is $1,070; 









Mr. Tuursron. There is one other factor, Mr. Chairman, and 
that has to do with the number of children who are in substandard 
Inildings. That isthe third factor that is involved. 










AMOUNT OF BUDGET INCREASE 





Senator Cuavez. Getting back to this $55 million increase, what did 
_ you have for that purpose this year ? 
Mr. Trrurston. About $48 million. 
Senator Cuavez. About $48 million ? 
Mr. Tuvursron. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Chairman, I should say in passing, that the demand for funds 
under these programs now far exceeds the amounts that the Office js 
able to allocate, and it is necessary to set up priorities. 


Senator Cuavez. But those funds, either under the original law oy 


under the emergency laws of last year, go to the Office of Education / 
Mr. Tuvurston. Yes, sir. 


AMOUNT FOR OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Senator Cnavez. I notice here your estimates for 1952 and your 
appropriations for 1951. The Office of Education last year had $7» 
million. Does that include the amount that was used for this new 
type of school help? 

Mr. Trrurston. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, next year you are asking for an additional 
356,714,500 ? 

Mr. Ewrne. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. That does not go only to the Office of Education's 
original purposes but for the new law ? 

Mr. Ewrne. For the grants. 

You may be interested in examining a table which we have pre- 
pared showing the distribution of the amounts in our estimates by 

categories for 1952. This is similar to the tables submitted in pre- 
vious years. I should like to point out that program operations 
account for 3 percent; that hospitals, educational institutions, and 
construction account for another 3 percent; and that cost of admin- 
istration is only six-tenths of 1 percent. These figures indicate a 
stubborn desire to economize. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Our medical research program has been greatly intensified to 
develop more effective means for collecting, preserving, and using 
blood and its fractions, and to get more knowledge of the medica! 
value of the various components of blood. This work is being done 
by the Public Health Service, in cooperation with other Government 
and private organizations. Approximately $600,000 has been allo- 
cated in the current fiscal year by the National Institutes of Health 
for basic, developmental, and clinical research in this field. 


PARTICIPATION IN CIVIL DEFENSE PROGRAM 


As another example of redirection, we are participating actively in 
certain aspects of the civil defense program, particularly those which 
involve health and welfare. Health 2 and medical preparations for 
possible atomic attack, or for other forms of warfare that might be 
waged against us, need to be made very carefully. The Federal Civil 
Defense Administration recently issued a manual on health services 
and special weapons defense, in the preparation of which the Federal 
Security Agency participated extensively, with much of the technica! 
assistance coming from the Public Health Service. As time goes 
on there will need to be, it seems to me, greatly increased collabor: ation 
between our Agency and the Federal Civil Defense Administration in 
developing the he: ith, welfare, and training aspects of the civil de- 
fense program. 
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Senator Cnavez. Does your Agency get any contributions from the 
civil defense funds carrying out those purposes / 

Mr. Ewrna. We have been trying to, but with no success, I think, 
so far. 

Senator Cuavez. So you don’t have any special money for this par- 
‘3 ticular purpose appropriated in last year’s bill 4 
ie Mr. Ewrne. Yes, sir, that is right. 
es Senator Cuavez. Did you have any transfers? 
Mr. Ewrna. No, I think there were no transfers. 





TRANSFER OF FUNDS 





Mr. Sreruens. We had a transfer of $25,000 Senator, from the 
President’s emergency fund under the National Production Act that 
was for this claimant agency to catalog the needs of schools and hos- 
pitals so that the Defense Production Author ity would have some idea 

: of the requirements of those installations. 
= Mr. Tuursron. We had no transfer from the civil defense funds. 








meets 


ASSISTANCE TO COMMUNITIES AS RESULT OF DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Ewine. Another way in which we are adapting our existing 
programs to defense needs is through assistance to communities over- 
burdened as a result of defense activities. The new atomic energy 
establishments which are to be built near Aiken, S. C., and Paducah, 
Ky., furnish dramatic examples of the manifold problems which occur 
when communities are suddenly overwhelmed by very large new in- 
stallations. By June of next year the new atomic energy ‘pl: int near 
Aiken expects to have 35,000 construction workers. Our regional 
office in Atlanta has made a preliminary appraisal of the problems that 
are bound to develop—health and hospital problems, educational prob- 
lems for the large and sudden increase in school children, and the in- 
evitable welfare problems that are bound to accompany so rapid an 
increase in population. 

Senator Cue EZ. I can see the problems that will arise in a place 
like Aiken or in a place like Paducah and elsewhere. What kind of 
cooperation do you get from local entities with reference to carrying 
out the health work and the educational work and everything that is 
needed so much where you have new populations and city dev elopment / 

Mr. Ewrne. We work almost entirely through local agencies of one 
kind or another, our activities being largely staff work, ‘planning and 
directing the local people how to do it and also we act as coordinator 
between different political units to get them working on some cooper- 
ative plan. 

Senator Cuavez. Where do you get the money to do this work? 

Mr. Ewr1ne. We are taking it out of our general public-health work. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you think you have that author ity? 

_ Mr. Ewrne. Oh, yes. I think the present law completely authorizes 
it. 

% Mr. Tuurston. You are referring to the planning work which Mr. 
bs Ewing has spoken of ? 

Pie Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

Now, when you had your last appropriation, no provision had been 
made for the construction of either Aiken or Paducah? 
Mr. Ewrna. No, sir. 
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LEGAL BRIEF ON BASIC AUTHORITY OF AGENCY 


Senator Cuavez. Where do you get the authority to incur expenses 
for purposes that were not provided for in your Agency’s appropria- 
tion last year ? 

Mr. Tuurston. The basic law provides the authority to examine 
into health problems, It is under that that we operate. 

Senator en avez. I wish you would get your Solicitor to give us a 
brief on that, if you will. 

Mr. Ewrne. Surely. 

(The information requested appears on pp. 378, 379.) 


SURPLUS PROPERTY UTILIZATION PROGRAM 


Senator Cuavez. Will you proceed, Mr. Ewing ? 

Mr. Ewrne. My fourth example is the surplus property utilization 
program. We assist State and local public-health agencies in acquir 
ing surplus items that can be utilized for civil- defense purposes. In 
“ cordance with Public Laws 152 and 754, we are now arranging for 

‘ansfer of items for first-aid stations listed in the civil-defense man- 
a I mentioned a moment ago. 

Senator Cuavez. Do I understand that you still have surplus prop- 
erty of that type that can be utilized in this way ? 

Mr. Ewrne. Yes, sir; there is some. But, as I was going to say in 
a minute—I can inject it here just as well—actually, Senator, our job 
has been completely changed in surplus pr operty in the last few 
months. Instead of putting it out, we are taking it back under the 
recapture clause by which it was given to the local people because in 
many, many instances, the military now wants it or there is some 
Government use for it, and we are recapturing it. 

Senator Cuavez. That is what I would understand. 


RECAPTURE CLAUSE 


Mr. Ewrne. The bulk of our activities are now in the recapture 
field. 

Since the civil-defense plan makes provision for purchase of needed 
supplies and equipment through a matching of Federal and State o: 
local funds, every surplus item which we make available, and which 
replaces an item required for civil defense, is a direct saving for the 
taxpayer. We believe that several hundred thousand dollars in tax 
funds will be saved under this program, and that civil-defense prepa- 
rations will have been accelerated. 


CRITICAL MATERIALS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS 


My fifth example deals with the role of the Federal Security Agency 
as a claimant for critical materials. The Agency has been designated 
as such a claimant in connection with critical materials needed for 
construction of schools and hospitals, and for supplies and equipment 
needed for education, health, welfare, recreation, and related activities. 
We now administer plans covering hospital construction in all parts of 
the United States, and school construction in many parts of the coun- 
try. I firmly believe that in the long run the job can be done cheape! 
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and better by using, as we now do, the existing staff and source of data 
now available in programs administered in the Federal Security 
Agency. 

Senator Ecron. Mr. Ewing, your Agency has no authority to ac- 
quire the strategic materials for these purposes, for other ‘than to 
present your claim and data and facts to the governing agency. 

Mr. Ewrne. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ecron. So when we get appeals from our States for these 
materials for hospitals and schools and so on, you are able to present 
figures for and data that will substantiate a claim that maybe these 
agencies will listen to? 

“Mr. Ewrna. Yes, sir. We have started out, for instance, I think in 
the hospital field where we put in those estimates. 

Isn’t that right, Mr. Thurston ? 

Mr. THurston. Yes. We put them in in all fields, but I think the 
funds you are referring to are the hospitals and the schools. 

Mr. Ewrna. We try to make up an over-all estimate for the Produc- 
tion Authority people of the amount of steel, the amount of aluminum, 
and the amount of the other items. We could do that, for instance, 
in the hospital field extremely easily because we have all of this data 
in connection with our administration of the grants under the Hill- 
Burton Act. 

Senator CHAvez. You know what the requirements are? 

Mr. Ewrne, Exactly, and we can make that data available to the 
Production Authority with the minimum of effort. We have all of 
the information already gathered. 


PROBLEM OF ACQUIRING CRITICAL MATERIALS 


Senator Ecron. Maybe this is not the right kind of a question to 
ask, but, in your opinion, is there a good probability that you will 
be able to get allotted sufficient strategic materials to do the job that 
has been undertaken or that is proposed at the present time ? 

I know that problem confronts a great many people and a great 
many communities who are vitally interested in this work, not only 
in my own State but I presume in many others. Do you think, in 
your opinion, that we will be able to get sufficient materials to do 
the job? 

Mr. Ewrne. I can give no more than an opinion. If we had to turn 
to all-out mobilization, it would be more problematical than it is today 
because, as of today, we will be able to meet almost all of the require- 
ments for the school and hospital construction for these categories 
for which we are claimant agency. This is our own feeling—and I 
think it will be ultimately determined this way, although it has not 
yet been so determined. ‘Of course, defense requirements come first. 
There is no question about that. 

But right after that, if there be a series of priorities, then hospitali- 
zation and educational construction work would probably be either 
next or very close to it. 

Senator Cuavez. What has the history been up to now as to con- 
ditions? Have you been able to get them to approve requirements 
as the claimant agency up to the moment under the present conditions ? 

Mr. Tuurston. May I answer? 

Mr. Ewrne. Go ahead. 
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Mr. Tuvrston. So far, Mr. Chairman, we have been presenting the 
over-all picture as to the national demands, and we are not really in 
a position of 

Senator Cuavez. Being able to furnish a break-down. 

Mr. Tuurston. That is right—following through on specific items 
to a great extent at this time. Mr. Ewing has suggested that we 
hope that that will be done. We hope the hospitals and educational! 
institutions will be able to get things similar to defense orders that 
plants get so that we can be sure that the materials are channeled to 
the hospitals and educational institutions. 

As Mr. Ewing said, we are hoping we can work that out. i 

Senator Cuavez. Are there any other utilities that a municipality 
or a community might need outside of hospitals and outside of edu- 
cational facilities, that come within the scope of your Agency ?/ a) 





DEFENSE ACTIVITIES IN RECREATION FIELD 





Mr. Ewrnc. No, sir. We are claimant agency for health, welfare, 
recreation, and related activities. i 

Senator Criavez. Where does recreation come in ? x 

Mr. Ewine. That is in our field. = 

Senator Cuavez. I mean, what do you do? : 

Mr. Tuursron. We have been asked, Mr. Chairman, to give these 
estimates to the National Production Authority in the recreation field 
along with the estimates for the health and education and welfare. 
There is a good deal of opinion that as the production tempo increases 
and as industrial areas get congested, it is important to provide some 
kind of recreation facilities, often in connection with the industries. 

Senator CHavez. Will that affect local demands only? What do 
you do about agencies that devote their time, Federal agencies that 
devote their time along those lines ¢ 

For instance, the National Park Service, the Forest Service, which in 
many instances have the requirement to provide facilities in a given 
area, individual States? Do they come within your group also? 

Mr. Tuursron. They don’t come within our jurisdiction; no, sir. i 
We are asked by the National Production Authority to advise the 
National Production Authority on the total recreation needs, that is. 
in terms of steel, copper, and aluminum, and the scarce materials. In 
making those estimates we were to take into consideration all of the 
national needs so far as we could. 

Mr. Mites. Mr. Chairman, in that connection, I believe that the 
assembling of data did not include other governmental agencies’ neecs 
for recreational purposes. 

Senator CHavez. You see, the National Park Service is strictly 
recreation and they generally have a big program of activities. They 
do not come in, and you do not advise them or the National Production 
Authority as to requirements of any other Government agencies, so 
there might be some duplication ? i 

Mr. Ewrne. I don’t believe there would be any duplication. se 

Mr. Mixes. There is a clear dividing line between the responsibilities 
which were assigned to us and those which were assigned to other 
governmental agencies. % 
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AID FOR COMMUNITY RECREATION 


Senator Cuavez. Let us put it this way: As a practical proposition, 
Paducah, Ky., or Aiken, S. C., are going to have additional impacts of 
population due to the Atomic Energy Commission’s activities. 

Now, the vicinities or communities may indicate heavy requirements 
for recreational facilities, and you would advise the National Pro- 
ducation Authority on those matters? Is that the kind of investiga- 
tion and study you would make? 

Mr. Ewina. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ecron. Do you have anyone in your Department, Mr. 
Ewing, that you have design: ated to handle these claims ? 

Mr. Ewrna. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ecron. When we telephone in or write to you about them, 
whom should we contact ? 

Mr. Mutes. At the present time Mr. Harry Hansen is handling 
that. 

Mr. Ewina. Mr. Miles would be the best one to write to as the 
Assistant Administrator for Defense Activities. 
~ Senator Ecron. Thank you. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Mr. Ewrne. A final example lies in the area of international rela- 
tions. The Federal Security Agency has for many years played a 
continuing part in certain aspects of this country’s relations with 
other nations. Our role in this work has been very heavy during the 
past few years. American experience in health, education. and wel- 
fare can be used in raising the living standards of our friends and 
associates abroad. 

Senator Cuavez. Someone got in trouble for taking part in inter- 
national relations. Should not that matter be handled by the State 
Department ? 

Mr. Ewrna. It is. We work completely through the State Depart- 
ment on that. But the point, Mr. Chairman, is this: The State Depart- 
ment uses our special competence in the fields of education and health 
and what-not, and they call on us to furnish them other assistance. 

Senator Cuavez. Has the Agency a division for international 
matters ¢ 

Mr. Ew1nc. Yes. That was set up at the request of the State De- 
partment. They requested that all executive agencies designate some- 
one in each agency that they could work through. 

Senator Cuavez. Is it a separate, independent unit or is it an inter- 
departmental element ? 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. Ewrne. It is interdepartmental, Mr. Chairman. Mrs. Ellen 
Woodward is the one in our agency who heads up that work. 

Senator Cuavez. How many personnel do you have in that office? 

Mr. Ewrne. I think only four people. 

Mr. Srepuens. There are four on our payroll. 
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FOREIGN QUARANTINE WORK 


Senator Cuavez. Have you any employees in foreign countries / 

Mr. SrerHens. We have none except some health people in the 
quarantine work in a number of foreign countries. Some of the Pub- 
lic Health officers are stationed at embassies and consulates in foreign 
countries, 

Senator Cuavez. And that comes under the Public Health Service’ 

Mr. Sreruens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuvrston. Then, of course, we could send some of our health 
people to foreign countries, at the request of the State Department ; so 
that, at any time, there may be Public Health people in various parts 
of the world but at the request of the State Department. 

Senator Cuavez. But they are strictly under your jurisdiction, 
furnishing information as the embassies may need it? 

Mr. Tuurston. They are rendering technical assistance. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Srernens. Another example, Mr. Chairman, of participation 
in international activities is the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau, the 
World Health Organization, and the Social Council of the United 
Nations. Mrs. Woodward’s office has been called on, as has also the 
Office of Commissioner of Public Health and the Office of Social 
Security, for a lot of advice and counsel along those lines. 

Mr. Ewrne. Shall I continue, Mr. Chairman ¢ 

Senator Cuavez. Yes. 


PARTICIPATION IN FOREIGN TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Ewrna. The point 4 program, the technical-assistance activities, 
and similar cooperative programs with foreign nations become worth 
while because they promote political stability, strength, and confidence 
at a time when these qualities are desperately needed. 

The Federal Security Agency has been given responsibility for as- 
sistance on such technical projects as basic sanitation, control of 
endemic diseases, malaria, venereal disease, reduction of illiteracy, 
vocational rehabilitation, and so forth. All these programs promote 
economic development. Arrangements have been made during the 
past year for some 1,200 persons to visit this country and receive 
technical and professional training in these fields. We have carried 
out 103 projects during the year involving 372 specialists from Ger- 
many, Austria, and Japan. We have contributed membérs to Ameri- 
can delegations, at meetings of international organizations concerned 
with the problems in which we have special competence. These 
activities, we feel, are good in themselves and, at a time like this, we 
consider them vital to the long-run safety of the United States. 

Senator Cuavez. Who pays for that? How is that work carried 
on, say, for instance, under the United Nations? 

Mr. Tuurston. The programs that Mr. Ewing referred to are paid 
for, in large part, out of Army funds and State Department funds. 
When we participate with the United Nations, there are cooperative 
arrangements. 
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Senator Cuavez. Let me see if I understand that clearly. Now, for 
instance, let us assume that the State Department tells you that they 
want to send a man from the Public Health Service to city A. Do 
you furnish that man from the Public Health Service? 

“ Mr. Tuurston. Yes, sir. 


REIMBURSEMENTS 


Senator CHavez. Does he go out on your payroll or on that of the 
State Department ¢ 

Mr. Tuursron. In most cases, there is a reimbursable arrangement 
whereby the State Department pays for it. 

Senator Cuavez. Strictly sate ey you carry on the mechanics, but 
they reimburse you for that ! 

Mr. Tuurstron. That is the idea; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ewrne. I turn now to the continuing programs of the Agency 
which were established long before the present emergency. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Education: The Office of Education should and does provide that 
leadership in techniques of teaching and school administration which 
the American people expect of the Federal Government. Recently 
the Commissioner of Edue: ation, Dr. Earl J. McGrath, revised the 
organization of the Office to cope with the heavy demands that are 
made upon this constituent. 


NEW STATUTORY RESPONSIBILITIES 


Nearly all of the increase for the Office of Education in 1952 is 
required to implement legislation enacted by the Eight-first Congress. 
Under Public Law 874 the Office administers the new programs of 
payment for maintenance and operation of local school districts over- 
burdened as a result of Federal activities. Under Public Law 815 
it grants funds to States for school construction under the same cir- 
cumstances. New situations in many parts of the country make this 
program perhaps even more essential than when Congress decided 
to establish it. 


GRANTS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


There is also a very minor increase in the estimate for grants for 
vocational education. The budget provides, however, for a redirec- 
tion of this program by earmarking $10 million, or about half the 
estimate,.for training in skills in which there are shortages for defense 
production. The Office of Education continues to administer the 
program of grants to States for land-grant colleges. 

Senator CHavez. Mr. Ewing, if you please, you say that you are 
earmarking $10 million or one-half of the estimate for training in 
kills in which there are short: ages for defense production. Just how 
do you do that? Do you go into the teaching end of it? 

Mr. Ewrne. No, we don’t do that. The money for vocational edu- 
cation ordinarily goes to the States to help them carry out vocational 
educational work in agriculture, trades and industry, domestic science, 
and the distributive trades. Under trades and industry you can train 
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boilermakers, riveters, or what not. What this means is that we could 
switch over to that program virtually half of the money and have it Jy 
used for the training of people who would be needed in defense acti. Ry 
vities rather than training somebody in a distributive program or in 
home economics. 


AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE BLIND 3 


Our estimates also include three federally-aided corporations. 

We are requesting $115,000 for 1952, the same as in 1951, for the 
American Printing House for the Blind, which prepares and dis- 
tributes such materials as braille and talking books for the blind. 





COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF 


We are asking for a small increase for repairs and a few additional 
employees for ‘the Columbia Institution for the Deaf. Approxi- 
mately 15 percent of operating costs, incidentally, is paid by student 
fees. (Congressional members of the Board are Mr. Thornberry, of 
Texas; and Mr. Graham, of Pennsylvania; and Senator Frear, of 
Delaware.) pS 





HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


For Howard University, there is a reduction of almost $400,000, 
resulting mainly from a decrease in the building construction program. 

Senator Cuavez. I thought they had a program that was well under 
way at Howard University / 

Mr. Ewrnea. They have, but this, as I understand it, is part of that 
which will not be required in 1952. 

Senator Cuavez. And that program will be cut for the time being! 

Mr. Ewrne. Yes, sir. 





‘ 
‘a 


The university is the outstanding institution for higher education [ey 
of Negroes, and trains most of our Negro doctors, dentists, engineers 4 
and other professionals, i 

Senator Cuavez. Don’t you think that under the conditions of the e 
times, where there is so much work going on and where industry, as Pe 


such, would be interested in training people, that Howard University 
is very important in your training program for industry ¢ 

Mr. Ewrne. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. Here is the point that I am trying to make. The 
automobile industry and other big industries are bringing in people F 
and training them. They are going to work them by the thousands, b 
and they are training them. Could you not cut down on the training 
program and give Howard University, which, in my opinion, contt'- 
butes something to the welfare of the country, more ? 

Mr. Ewrna. I agree with you completely. We went through every- 
thing to try to see where we could cut off something, and we felt that 
Howard U niversity could get along a little while longer without this 
particular construction. 

Senator Cuavez. They are receiving the impacts of Government 
activities, too, you know. 
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REDUCTION IN UNIVERSITY BUDGET 


Mr. SrerHens. May I interrupt, Mr. Chairman, to give you just a 
little explanation. 

This $400,000 is not an actual reduction that we have taken away 
from anestimate. The program that is being carried on by the Public 
Buildings Administration this coming year will require about $332,000 
of this estimate to liquidate obligations. The other $900,000 to start 
the pharmacy building is all that Public Buildings say they can use 
or need in 1952. So, asa matter of fact, this is not a cut- back. It is 
not a pruning operation. It is all that the Public Buildings people 
say they will need in 1952, as the program progresses, to finish the 
construction operations we have in the making out there. 

Senator Cuavez. Will you go ahead, Mr. Ewing? 


HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Ewrna. Health responsibilities of the Federal Security Agency 
are carried out primarily through the Public Health Service, and our 
aim: fundamentally, is to help raise public health standards through- 
out the Nation. 

We seek to do this primarily through grants and assistance to States: 
through demonstrations of new or improved public health methods, 
and through technical developmental studies. With industrial mo- 
bilization, and more concentration of civilian populations in indus- 
trial areas, some of our programs, especially those which involve tech- 
nical assistance and grants to States, will have to be stepped up or 
redirected. We face new problems in environmental and sanitation 
conditions; in prevention and control of contagious diseases; in pro- 
tection against industrial health hazards. We have made great ad- 
vances in the fight against venereal diseases, tuberculosis, typhus, and 
malaria. The Communicable Disease C enter in Atlanta and the En- 
vironmental Health Center in Cincinnati are examples of our scien- 
tific approach to the winning of the Nation’s battles against disease. 

Senator Cravez. Does not the agency have the authority also to 
enforce or administer the pollution legislation ? 

Mr. Ewinea. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. How are you getting along there in that particular 
respect, or would you prefer that we wait until we get down to the 
individual items? 

Mr. Ewinc. Other witnesses can tell you more about that program 
than I can. I kept in touch with it simply to be satisfied that they 
are making all of the progress that could be e xpected. 

Senator Cuavez. The Public Health Service deals directly with 
that problem ? ; 

Mr. Ewrna. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Pardon me for interruption. 

Mr. Ewrna. That is all right. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Medical research is forging ahead. Much of this work is accomp- 
lished through grants to private researchers and university research 
facilities. Studies are also conducted by scientists and research teams 
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within the National Institutes of Health. Under recent legislation 
we have established two new research institutes, one dealing with 
arthritis and metabolic disease, and the other with neurological dis- 

eases and blindness. I do not believe it is necessary for me to stress 
the urgent importance of continuing financial support of this re- 
search work. 

The Clinical Research Center at Bethesda is going up rapidly, and 
when this facility opens its doors a new landmark in modern science 
will have been reached. I hope the committee will visit the center 
at Bethesda before the conclusion of its consideration of the bill. 


HOSPITAL ACTIVITIES 


Medical care: The Agency furnishes medical care to certain bene- 
ficiaries prescribed by law, and in these programs every effort is being 
made to improve methods and standards. 

Freedmen’s Hospital, here in Washington, has made commendable 
progress. Five years ago the average length of treatment for acute 
cases was 14 days. Today it is 10 days. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital, which is also in this city, has made en- 
couraging strides. A generation ago, out of every 100 cases admitted, 
30 could be expected to be cured and returned to normal life, while 70 
would stay until they died. Today, 60 are likely to be cured, and only 
40 will probably remain until death. 

At Carville, La., the leprosarium has witnessed the transformation 
of Hansen’s disease | leprosy] from a disease for which there was no 
cure, to one whose victims, if they are received within a reasonable 
time after the disease is contracted, can look forward to eventual 
recovery. 

Senator Curvaz. Mr. Stephens, when the Public Health Service 
appears before us, I wish you would have them give us a complete 
story with reference to Freedmen’s Hospital, St. E ‘lizabeths Hospital, 
and the leprosarium in Louisiana, if you will? We would like to get 
more detailed information than is usually furnished, and we would 
like to have a little of the background, the history, and what they 
are doing and what they expect to do and how they are getting along. 

Mr. Srervens. You mention St. Elizabeths Hospital. They are not 
under the Public Health Service. Dr. Overholser is in charge there. 

Senator Cuavez. Dr. Overholser handles that item ? 

Mr. Ewina. Yes, sir. 

This means that our hospitals are turning out far more cured 
patients more rapidly than anyone might have hoped for 10 years 
ago. This is equally true of our narcotic hospitals. 

The Public Health Service marine hospitals, however, cannot en 
tirely control the length of stay as can the other hospitals. Acute 
cases may be discharged from acute wards, but in many instances 
seamen have to remain at the hospitals during convalescence because 
they cannot return to their ships until they are fully fit for duty. 

Elizabeths, as well as all the Public Health Service hospitals. 
was called on extensively by the armed services during the last war, 
and I have no doubt that all of our hospital facilities w vill again be in 
demand from time to time. 
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FEDERAL GRANTS UNDER HILL-BURTON ACT 


Federal grants provided under the Hill-Burton Act are bringing 
about tremendous progress in the construction of hospital and clinical 
facilities. Today new and eee hospitals and health centers are 
making their appearance across the Nation. Instead of blueprints we 
can now point to tangible results of the Hill-Burton Act, the value of 
which no one can recognize better than the residents of rural and local 
communities that are now being served. A national emergency can 
only enhance the value of these ‘installations, particularly in terms of 
civil defense, and emphasize the need for continued progress in this 
program. 


SOCIAL-SECURITY PROGRAM 






An equally major responsibility is in the area of social security, 
which includes old-age and survivors’ insurance, public assistance 
grants to States, and grants to States for maternal and child welfare. 

In addition, under the 1912 act, the Children’s Bureau does research 
and prepares reports on matters ‘pert: ining to children. 

Under the new amendments to the Social Sec urity Act the old-age 
and survivors’ insurance system has been greatly improved. Coverage 
has been extended to about 10 million additional workers. Benefits 
have been increased by an average of 77 percent. The t tax rate has been 
raised to a level more nearly commensurate with today’s higher earn- 
ings. Certain conditions of eligibility for benefits have been liberal- 
ized. We expect to pay out in benefits $ $1,600,000,000 in 1951; in 1952, 
$2.100,000,000. 

Senator Cuavez. That will be on account of the liberalization of the 
law within the last few years? 

Mr. Ewine. Yes, sir. There is some normal increase, but the bulk 
of the increase is due to the liberalization of the law. 

Senator CHAvez. Now, that point, should not the conditions of the 
country be such now that there should be a reduction in benefits? Are 
not the people working more, are there not. more people employed 
than heretofore? How does that work out in practice ? 

Mr. Ewrne. Mr. Chairman, you see, this deals with old-age and 
survivors insurance. There, even though a man is over 65, he is not 
eligible for benefits if he is earning $50 or more a month. By the 1950 
amendments that amount was increased from $15. 

Senator Cuavez. Well now, a lot of that class of people are getting 
work now, at least part-time work. 

Mr. Ewrne. Yes, sir. 

Senator CuAvez. Would not that reduce your expenses? I do not 
mean expenses for personnel, but the benefits? 

Mr. Ewrnea. Oh, yes. As of today, we would estimate that about 
2,900,000 people would be entitled to retirement benefits, and only 
about 1,900,000 are receiving them. So the very point you are making 
is true. 

As we have a tight labor market, our burden there is less because 
more of the older people are employed. If you get a soft labor market, 
the older people are generally the first ones let out. The result is that 
our social-security rolls go up. That is the very reason for our trust 
fund and why we keep the reserve. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 


Senator Cuavez. Yes. According to the figures, the benefits that 
you granted in 1951 amounted to $1,600,000,000. The estimates for 
1952, notw ithstanding the conditions that you have outlined—mnore 
people at wor k—shows an increase of about $500,000, 000. 

Mr. Ewrne. You will recall that none of the increased benefits went 
into effect, I think, before October 1, and some of them did not go 
into effect until January 1, which I think accounts for a large part 
of that difference, plus the fact that there will be larger groups that 
are added; more people entitled to benefits. 

We estimate that there will be 4,500,000 beneficiaries on the rolls at 
the end of the current fiscal year and over 5,000,000 at the close of 
195 ») 


JUdie 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE PROGRAM 


The old-age and survivors insurance program is self-supporting. 
Payroll deductions from earnings of employees and payroll taxes on 
employers are paid into a trust fund from which benefit and adminis- 
trative costs of the program are paid. We estimate that $60,000,000 
will be required for oper ating the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance in 1952. This is approximately $ $3,000,000 more than in 
1951. This increase results from keeping wage records for more 
workers and from continued growth of the beneficiary rolls. 

Senator CHavez. Now, Mr. Ewing, where do you get the $60,- 
000,000 that will be required for operating the Bureau of ‘Old- Age and 
Survivors Insurance ? 

Mr. Ewrnc. That comes out of the trust fund. That does not 
come out of the general taxes at all. 

Senator Cuavez. That is the point I would like to have clear. 

Now, when we vet out a bill and report it to the Senate or to the 
Congress, it is probably for $2,000,000,000 which does not tell the 
complete story. Of course, we will report that. 

Mr. Stephens, I wish you would give us a breakdown. As I under- 
stand it, 93 percent of the requests are for grants to the States and 
benefits to the States. Is that correct? 

Mr. Ewrna. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. I wish you would give us a breakdown in dollars 
and cents as to what we actually spend from the t: axpayers’ money and 
what is spent from the tax itself, either paid by the employees or by 
the employers. Do you follow me? 

Mr. Streruens. I think I follow you; yes, sir. The 93 percent we 
are speaking of, Mr. Chairman, is appropriated money. Now, that 
does not go so far as to tell you that, in addition to that which you 
appropriate, the trust fund provides approximately $2,000,000,000 
a year for benefit payments. I can prepare a table showing the total, 
the actual money requested by way of appropiration. The $1.8 billion 
is money out of the general revenue. 

Senator Curvez. Will you prepare a table showing what comes out 
of the general revenue and what comes out of the taxes? 

Mr. Sterpnens. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 















ees 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


7 


Ystimated funds available for 1952 from all sources 


hoi ENON sii css os cdr mw ainaepeniniacaie sic ae $1, 874, 787, 260 
Annual permanent 9, 710, 123 
Reimbursements from other Federal ngencies : 
a Misapeths: Hosnpital................-2 2. 60; 064; 000 
Public Health Service hospitals__._.._._._.._____ 6, 750, 520 
—— 15, 804, 520 
Reimbursements from  non-Federal sources: Freedman’'s 
Hospital 300, 000 
Fees: 
Certification service, Food and Drug___________ $1, 049, 300 
Federal Credit Unions 59S, OOO 
- 1, 647, 500 
OASI trust fund: 
Operations wet < $61, 066, 000 
ia serue tain om agpespaip ts hah wm adel tmaledtipiatoinaal din | cle te 
—_—————————_ 2, 1611, 066, 000 


Total estimated auhtorizations__ 


Fees or reimbursements to general fund: 
Freedman’s Hospital from District of Columbia $300,000 
EE BL eg | z 20, OOO 
$550, OOO 


AMOUNT FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE GRANTS 


Mr. Ewina. There is a net increase of $20,000,000 in the request for 
public-assistance grants. Grants for public assistance include four 
categories: (1) Old-age assistance; (2) aid to dependent children; 
(3) aid to the blind; and (4) aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled. This latter program was added by the 1950 amendments to the 
Social Security Act which also liberalized the aid to the blind. Two 
of the categories, aid to the blind and to the permanently disabled, 
will require additional grant funds in 1952. The other two—old-age 
assistance and aid to dependent children—will require less grant funds 
in 1952. Liberalization and extension of the old-age and survivors’ 
insurance program is lightening the burden on the public-assistance 
grant Programs of aid to the needy aged and to dependent children. 
To the extent that old-age and survivors’ insurance benefits replace 
public-assistance payments, there is a saving of funds from general 
revenues. The Federal Government matches public assistance funds 
the States provide, according to formulas set forth in the Social 
Security Act. 


AMOUNT FOR CHILDREN’S PROGRAM 


Title V of the Social Security Act provides for three categories 
which are administered by the Children’s Bureau: (1) Maternal and 
child health; (2) services for crippled children; and (3) child wel- 
fare services. Amendments to the act raised the limitation on appro- 
priations for these programs from a total of $22,000,000 to $41,500,000 
in 1952. The current appropriation of $30,250,000 includes a supple- 
mental appropriation under the amendments of $8,250,000. 


s—t 
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1951 SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 


Senator Cuavez. That last figure represents a budgetary cut, does 
it not? Was not actually $11,250, 000 requested of the Bureau of the 
Budget ? 

Mr. Sreruens. For 1951; yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. And that amount of $11,250,000 was cut by 
$3,000,000. Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Srepuens. I think that is the right figure. I can get that in a 
moment. 

Senator Cuavez. I recall that that supplemental bill item was 
$11,250,000. You received $8,250,000. 

Mr. Ewrne. In 1952 we are requesting $33,000,000 to continue the 
program for the full year 1952 at the present level. 


BUDGET BUREAU ACTION 


Senator Cuavez. Let me get that clear. Is it correct that the Budget 
Bureau recommended $41,500,000 ? 

Mr. Steruens. The Budget Bureau recommended $33,000,000. 

Senator Cuavez. What is that figure of $41,500,000 there ? 

Mr. Sreruens. That is the over-all authorization in the basic law, 


FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Ew1nc. The Food and Drug Administration protects the gen- 
eral public from harmful, misbranded, and adulterated food anid 
drugs and from useless or harmful therapeutic devices. This is done 
through factory inspections and collection and laboratory examina- 
tion of samples, both domestic and foreign, of articles entering inter- 
state commerce. The 1952 estimate provides for a small increase, prin- 
cipally for the enforcement of the so-called oleomargarine provisions 
of the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act amendments of 1950. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Ewing, would you mind a question at that 
point ? 

Mr. Ewrne. Not at all, Senator. 

Senator Ture. Has there been an inspection made of all of the public 
eating places throughout the Nation to determine whether they are 
complying with the act? 

Mr. Ewrna. I am sure that there has not been inspections of all of 
them. 

Senator Ture. Well, any of them? 

Mr. Ewina. Yes, sir; we have made some. 


PROSECUTIONS FOR MISLABELING 


Senator Tuyr. Have there been any prosecutions for mislabeling’ 

Mr. Srernens. Mr. Larrick of the Food and Drug Administration 
is here, and he can answer that question. 

Senator Ture. That question is related to the oleomargarine pro- 
gram, and then the question occurs to me as to whether you have 
made inspections of public eating places to see whether the public 

eating places have signs up in accordance with the act. That is one 
aan. Have you made some inspections ? 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE P. LARRICK, ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER, 
FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Larrick. Yes, Senator, we have made 9,920 inspections up to 
February 28. 

Senator Ture. Have there been any prosecutions 

Mr. Larrick. No, sir. We found 2,015 violating the act, in one 
respect or another. 

Senator Tuyr. What did you do about it ? 

Mr. Larrick. In the first go-around we gave them formal warning. 
Our thinking is that the Federal judges ‘will take the matter more 
seriously if we have a period of education and a period of warning. 
We have now reached the stage where we think that that per iod 
has elapsed. When we find them now, particularly where we find 
violations after a warning, it is our purpose to go into the Federal 
courts. We have one case which has been referred to the Department 
of Justice for their consideration. It involves a firm that bought 
stock butter cartons and indulged in the practice of putting yellow 
oleomargarine into them on a rather large scale. That case has gone 
to the Department of Justice for their consideration. 


VIOLATION OF OLEOMARGARINE REGULATIONS 


Senator Tuyr. Have you found any violations of the Mislabeling 
Act? 

Mr. Larrick. No, sir. We find from time to time oleomargarine 
that is low in fat. I don’t have the statistics on those violations, but 
we find those occasionally. 

Senator Tuys. As to the so-called advertisements of oleomargarine, 
have you found any violation in that respect ¢ 

Mr. Larrick. That, sir, is the responsibility of the Federal Trade 
Agency. They enforce the advertising section. 

‘Senator Tyg. Thank you. I am sorry for the interruption. 

Mr. Ewina. That is all right. 


1951 SUPPLEMENTAL FOR ENFORCEMENT OF OLEOMARGARINE PROVISION 


Senator Cuavez. I might say this, Senator, for the record in order 
to be fair to the agency administeri ing the F ood and Dr ug Administra- 
tion. With reference to oleomargarine, the last year was the first year, 
1951, in which we had these funds under the law. The supplemental 
estimate was for $900,000. This committee recommended $600,000. 
In conference that amount was cut down to $400,000. Then the execu- 
tive department, section 1214 cut the amount down to $200,000. So 
for this big job of visiting restaurants and carrying out the provisions 
of the Labeling Act, they actually had a very moderate amount of 
money. 

Mr. Ewinea. The additional funds for this purpose, the enforcement 
of the oleomargarine provisions of the act were provided for only a 
part of the current fiscal year. 


81844—51——-21 
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FINES FOR VIOLATION OF FOOD AND DRUG ACT 


Fines for violation of all food and drug statutes run between 

$200,000 and $250,000 annually. These collections are deposited to 
miscellaneous receipts in the Treasury. They do not supplement the 
appropriation. 

Senator Cuavez. In other words, if you were able to apply those 
fines for violations to the Oleomargarine Act. you would have collected 
as much in fines as you were ¢ allow: ed to spend for the enforcement of 
the law? 

Mr. Ewin. These fines are all for violations. 

Senator Cuavez. Yes: I understand that. But the total of the 
fines would only have been as much as you received for the enforcement 
of the Oleomargarine Act? 

Mr. Ewrne. Yes, sir. 


CERTIFICATION OF FOOD AND DRUGS 


The Certification Division of the Food and Drug Administration 
tests and certifies antibiotics, insulin, and coal tar colors mtended for 
foods, drugs, and cosmetics. It also inspects sea-food packaging estab- 
lishments upon request of packers. ‘hese services are wholly sup- 
ported by fees. 


OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation administers the program 
of payments to States for vocational rehabilitation. This program 
in the States prepares disabled persons for remunerative employ- 
ment. The 1952 request is $23,000,000 as compared with the 1951 
appropriation of $20,600,000. ‘The additional $2,400,000 requested 
will enable the States to extend services to greater numbers of the 
more severely handicapped. I consider this money well spent. Re- 
habilitated persons, through a relatively small investment by the 
Federal Government, contr ibute to soc iety instead of being dependent 
upon it. Thus, there is a double benefit from sound rehabilitation. 
Many people are not only removed from relief rolls but also become 
income-tax payers. <A timely advantage now is that the labor force 
is expanded as rehabilitants enter employment. 

I might say that the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation has esti- 
mated that the dollars that have been spent by the Federal Govern- 
ment on these programs, there has been a return and there will be a 
return in the form of income taxes paid by the people who are rehabili- 
tated amounting to $10 for every $1 of Federal money invested. 

Senator Cuavez. Have you av ailable round figures of that which 
could be inserted in the record ¢ 

Mr. Ewrna. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 

The Federal income tax alone from persons rehabilitated during the 5-year 
period 1944-48 amounted to an estimated $70.6 million. If the Federal income 
tax rate for the next 5 years remains the same as for 1948, Federal income 
taxes paid by the 1949 rehabilitants should amount to $22,000,000 for this 5-year 
period. Since the Federal expenditures for operating the program were $182 
million in 1949, these men and women will pay back more in Federal income 
taxes in 5 years than the Government expended for their rehabilitation. During 
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their average work life their Federal income taxes will return an estimated 
$10 to the Government for every $lit spends. (Extract from 1949 Annual Report 
of FSA.) 


3UREAU OF FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 


Mr. Ewrna. The Bureau of Federal Credit Unions has been placed 
in the Social Security Administration for administrative reasons. 
This Bureau charters and establishes Federal credit unions on appli- 
cation by eligible groups. It examines and supervises them after they 
are in operation. There are now about 5,500 Federal credit unions 
throughout the country with assets of $474,000,000. It is expected 
that fees collected in 1952 will defray about three-fourths of the costs 
of the program. The decrease of $50,000 in appropriated funds re- 
quested in 1952 reflects progress toward the ultimate goal of complete 
self-support. In many cases, quarters for the transaction of credit 
union business and even clerical help are furnished by employers, so 
that even though the Bureau becomes self-supporting there will still 
be a sizable contribution from sources outside the program. 

Senator Cuavez. What is the estimate of the Agency as to when 
the credit unions will be self-supporting ? 

Mr. Srerpnens. The Commissioner of that Bureau thinks that 
within a reasonable time, 3 or 4+ years. At the rate it has been de- 
celerated, it will play out in about 3 years. 

Senator Cuavez. Where do these contributions that Mr. Ewing 
refers to as being sizable contributions from sources outside of the 
program come in ¢ 

Mr. Ew1ne. They are from employers and are from rent, space, 
and clerical help. 

Senator Cuavez. Does the Government have to furnish that ? 

Mr. Ewine. No. Those are contributions that the employers make. 

Mr. Mitier. An industrial establishment will furnish its credit 
union all of the light and space and facilities needed. That is what 
that means. 


ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Ewine. The executive direction of the Federal Security 
Agency, centralized housekeeping services, consolidated grant-in-aid- 
program auditing, legal services, and operation of the 10 regional of- 
fices, are all conducted by the Office of the Administrator. The 1952 
estunate for this group of activities provides for continuation at the 
i951 level. Nearly two-thirds of the amount requested for 1952 is 
for operation of the regional offices and for Federal-State relations 
which includes a centralized grant-in-aid audit for 23 Federal-State 
programs. 

The task of coordinating and servicing program activities of the 
Agency is one of considerable magnitude. There are 10 major con- 
stituent organizations, some of which, such as the Public Health Serv- 
ice, Operate a number of programs in the same general field. The 
ramifications of some of the programs are extensive, and there are 
interrelating aspects of many. For example, the vocational rehabili- 
tation program requires know-how found in the health, welfare, and 
educational fields. 
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FIELD OFFICES 


Our operations are Nation-wide, and include Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands, and are conducted from about 1,000 field 
offices, stations, and installations. Ten regional offices provide focal] 
points for coordination, administration, and servicing of all field 
activities for programs involving Federal-State relations, and for 
others such asOASI. We have a total of 37,000 employees, including 
1,300 commissioned officers of the Public Health Service. Over 7() 
percent of the Federal Security Agency employees are stationed at 
operating locations throughout the States and Territories. The de. 

artmental employees are about evenly divided between operating ani 
r1eadquarters offices of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance in Baltimore and installations and headquarters offices in the 
Washington area. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, neither I nor the 
heads of our constituent units are conducting “business as usual.” It 
is gratifying to me, and I am sure it will be to you as you examine the 
ramifications of the Agency’s operations, to be assured that the heads 
of all units are cognizant of the financial stringency under which the 
country labors and of the necessity for squeezing every dollar in con- 
ducting the necessary and essential a for the promotion of the 
health, education, and security of the American people. 

The budget officer will be in constant attendance at the hearings. 
He will keep me informed of progress, and I am ready to respond on 
any occasion when you consider my presence to be necessary or desired. 

Senator Cuavez. I take it, you want to insert this table, which ac- 
companies your statement, in the record ? 

Mr. Ewrnea. Yes, sir. I would like to have that included, Mr. 
Chairman. 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 
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Comparison of 1951 and 1952 annual estimates, by major program grouping 
Tae sae ee sh eS hme eee eee ee eee 


1951 appro- 
priations 


Increase (+) or 


1952 estimates | “Gacrease (—) 


Major program grouping and organizational unit 


| 

Education: ‘ | 
American Printing House for the Blind | $115, 000 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf. -.._.---. ; | 368, 200 390, 000 +$21, 800 
Howard University aa bin ddaddsobeud | 4, 262, 000 3, 867, 000 —395, 000 
Office of Education | 1 72, 333, 260 | 129, 047, 760 +56, 714, 500 


i 
| 
| 


Total. snc... 77,078,460 | 133, 


419,760 | +56, 341, 300 


————L—— — =} — 


He alth | | 
Freedmen’s Hospital... ...-.....----.-- ail 2 2, 595, 000 2, 987, 000 | +392, 000 
Public Health Service - . . . a re dniiobe | 3274, 794, 280 362, 693, 000 +87, 898, 720 
St. Elizabeths Hospital - --- . Siuenee : 4 2,611, 000 | 2, 271, 500 | —339, 500 


TOM coc cdedsscrciawccssvcccccunsciovscscos Bec 280, 000, 280 367, 951, 500 | +87, 951, 220 


Social Security: Social Security Administration (ex- | a 
cluding Bureau of Federal Credit Unions) - .. ; |} 81,317, 155,400 | 1,340, 257,000 | 23, 101, 600 


Other programs: | 
Food and Drug Administration...............-..- ® 5, 266, 700 | 5, 395, 000 +128, 300 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation... _. , aed 21, 305, 000 | 23, 705, 000 | +-2, 400, 000 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions.......-- | 250, 000 | 200, 000 | — 50, 000 


[a — 


WN Gis das eed hae caeccnnsee saree cobl 26, 821, 700 | 29, 300, 000 +2, 478, 300 


General administration: Office of the Administrator - -. 57 4, 164, 240 | 3, 959, 000 | — 205, 240 
| 1, 705, 220,080 | 1,874,887,260 | 169, 667, 180 


1 Excludes $102,000 reserve established under sec. 1214 of the General Appropriation Act of 1951. 

? Excludes $5,000 reserve under sec. 1214. y 

3’ Excludes $7,437,035 reserve under sec. 1214 and $200,000 transferred to the Department of Agriculture 
from “Operating expenses, National Institutes of Health’ under the Federal Security Agency Appropria- 
tion Act, 1951. Includes $10,000,000 in Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951, not reflected in the 
budget for 1952 and $50,000 transferred to ‘‘Communicable diseases’ from the Department of Agriculture 
under the Department of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1951, 

‘ Excludes $1,400,000 reserve under sec, 1214. 

' These figures include a comparable transfer of $25,000 for printing the Social Security Bulletin from 
‘Salaries and expenses, Division of Service Operations” to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Commis- 
sioner, Social Security Administration.” 

6 Excludes $200,000 reserve under sec. 1214. 

’ Excludes adjustments of $18,300, ‘‘Salaries, Office of Administrator’’; $17,400, ‘‘Salaries and expenses, 
Division of Service Operations’’; and $104,560, ‘‘Salaries, Office of the General Counse!”’, as result of transfer 
o! Bureau of Employees Compensation to Department of Labor under Reorganization Plan No. 19 of 1950. 
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PERSONNEL RECRUITMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Senator Ecton, do you care to ask the Director 
any questions ¢ 

Senator Ecron. There is hardly any limit on what could be done or 
what could be undertaken if we could get enough money to provide for 
all of this, is there, Mr. Ewing? 

Mr. Ewrne. In one way the answer would be that there would be 
no limit. There is a practical limit which is personnel. Take in the 
case of research, today there is no limit on what you might do and 
could hope fore. But there is a very practical limit on personnel. 
here is only a certain amount of money that can be wisely spent on 
research. 

Senator Ecron. In this health and educational program that your 
department conducts, how do you go about getting desired personnel ! 
Must they be particularly qualified in the field of medicine or educa- 
tion’ What do you do about it? 

Mr. Ewtne. Take the Office of Education, that is staffed other than 
clerical, almost entirely by professionals in the educational field. In 
the Public Health Service, I would say that all of the professional 
places there—— 

Senator Ecron, Are doctors or surgeons! 
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Mr. Ewrne. Doctors or research men. Often you will have the 
scientists who may not have an M. D. degree, but he will have some 
kind of scientific degree. 

These organizations have been built up over the years. I would 
like to say that I did not get into Government service until some 31; 
vears ago. I had an active business and professional life as a lawyer, 
I really want to say that I think on the whole our Government em- 
ployees are devoted and sincere and that many of them are really 
consecrated men in the cause. I compare them with those outside, 
and I make that comparison advisely. 

Senator CHavez. Senator Thye, any questions? 


TOTAL AMOUNT OF 1951 APPROPRIATIONS AND 1952 BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Senator Tuyr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

T am looking at this financial statement that follows the last page 
of the prepared statement. I note here that the grand total for the 
1951 appropriations is $1,705,220,080. Then we find that for 1952 
there is an increase of $169,567,180, so that in your grand total for 
1952 you have an increase instead of the decrease in your budget 
request. 

AMOUNT FOR HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Ewr1ne. Senator Thye, I think I explained, for instance, that 
a very substantial part of that is due to treating the hospital con- 
struction instead of a contract authorization, as we have done here- 
tofore, asa cash item. That amounts to some $75 million right there. 
‘There are one or two other items of that kind. The other increases 
are practically all made neecssary by reason of new programs that 
have been adopted by the Congress, the amendments to the Social 
Security Act, and the school construction for impacted areas. 


BUDGET INCREASES 


Senator Ture. I notice in going down through here that there is 
an item of Office of Education. There is an increase there of 
$56,714,500. 

Mr. Ewrnc. That is almost entirely due, Senator Thye, to the new 
law which was enacted which provides that the Federal Government 
make a contribution for school construction and school operations in 
areas that are what we call impacted areas, due to new military instal- 
lations or production installations for the preparedness program. 

Senator Ture. I note that for Public Health there is an increase 
of $87,798,720. 

Mr. Ewrna. The item of $75,000,000 comes in there. That is for 
hospital construction. I have forgotten what the other $12,000,000 
is for. 

Mr. Tuurston. We have that here. 


LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORITY 


Mr. Sreruens. That is some additional liquidating cash on con- 
tracts that have been let in prior years; $120,000,000 of that total for 
the Public Health Service is to liquidate hospital construction obli- 
gations of the past years. 
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Senator Cnavez. That is where we gain construction authoriza- 
tions ¢ 

Mr. SrerHens. Yes, sir. 

Senator CuAvez. Those are liquidating funds? 

Mr. Sreruens. Yes, sir. 

Senator Thye, looking at that item of $362,593,000, for the Public 
Health Service, $195,000,000 is for cash for new construction and 
$120,000,000 is to liquidate prior contracts on hospital construction. 


TOTAL AMOUNT OF BUDGET INCREASE 


Senator Tyr. The only reason I raise the question is that the over- 
all program and the ove r-all budgetary needs have increased in this 
particular year by $169,567,180. We know what the problems are 
that are facing those engaged in endeavoring to write a revenue 
measure and those concerned with making appropriations. We are 
trying to economize, yet you call here for an additional sum of money 
in 1952 over what we have e xpended in 1951. 

Mr. Ewine. Senator Thye, a very ae antial part of that is book- 
keeping due to the fact that instead of treating some of this as con- 
tract authorization you treat it asa cash item. It is due to a different 
nomenclature as bet w een the 2 years, 

Senator Turse. Will there be any item ¢ omp: arable to that and which 
will be a bookkeeping proposition in the 1953 budget ? 

Mr. Ewrne. Not if they continue to treat this as a cash item. Then 
it will be comparable. 

Senator TuHyr. You never know where you are at. One year it is 
a bookkeeping transaction and the next time it is a positive necessity. 

Senator Cuavez. I think it would be better prac tice to vet it as cash 
or to get nothing because it confuses things. 

Senator Ture. There is no question about that. 

Senator Cuavez. It means that if you give them contract authoriza- 
tion to go out and obligate themse Ives for $50 million, there is nothing 
to do but to pay that. I think it would be happier for all concerned 
if they were to come here and say, “We need $50 million,” and then 
if Congress thinks you should get it you should receive it. 


INCREASES DUE TO STATUTORY RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. Sternens. I think the Senator, if he will glance down that page 
there will be some revelation. Three major items in this amount of 
$169,567,180 are the result of laws recently enacted by the Congress. 
All of that money goes out to the States. If you were to take the 
appropriations for operations down the line in 1952 as compared with 
1951, Senator Thye, you would find sizable reductions in numerous 
items, 


BUDGET DECREASES 


Senator Ture. I notice that where you have a minus and where there 
is a decrease in the appropriation, those items are relative ‘ly small as 
you go right through the table here. 
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In the case of Howard University you have a decrease of $395,000, 
When you get down here to St. Elizabeths Hospital you have a de- 
crease of $339,500. Your next decrease is in the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions of $50,000. Your next decrease in the Office of the Ad. 
ministrator amounting to $205,240. 

Mr. Sreruens. That is not quite as revealing, Senator. Take the 
items of $274 million and $362 million for the Public Health Service, 
and there is an actual decrease in operations and in the number of 
Public Health appropriations because $75 million of that is for hos- 
pital construction, so that actually there is a decrease of about $4 
million up and down the line in Public Health offset by the $75 mil- 
lion increase in hospital construction and $16 million additional and 
liquidation cash. 

Senator Ture. Those are the only questions I have, Mr. Chairman, 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, Mr. Director. 

Mr. Ewrne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CHavez. Now, Mr. Stephens, tomorrow we will hear from 
the American Printing House for the Blind, the Columbia Institution 
for the Deaf, the Food and Drug Administr ation, Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital, and Howard University at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Sreruens. 10 o’clock, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Cuavez. Yes, sir. 

Thank you. The committee will stand in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., Thursday, April 12, 1951, a recess was 
taken, the committee to reconvene on Friday, April 138, 1951, at 10 
a, m.) 
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